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Editorial Comment 


OuR MOTTO is ‘‘Research, Serv- 
ice, and Leadership.” Service 
has been placed in the middle 
as if to imply that it is the very 
heart of the motto. Certainly, it may be so con- 
sidered, for without service, research would be 
useless and leadership would be feeble, indeed. It 
is not my intention, therefore, to dwell on the im- 
portance of service. However, I do want to em- 
phasize the importance of the spirit in which 
service is rendered, or the attitude of the server to 
the one served. 

Many of our teachers feel that they have done 
their full duty when they have caused their pupils 
to master certain prescribed facts, or to develop 
certain skills. I am not going to discuss aims of 
education, but I do want to give assertion to my 
conviction that if we are going to achieve the aims 
set up by even the most conservative of our educa- 
tional leaders, we must give our pupils more than 
an accumulation of knowledge and a mastery of 
skills. An individual may know every law of 
health and still follow the unhygienic customs of 
his home and community. One may have com- 
mitted to memory a long list of the consequences of 
dishonest conduct without the least change in his 
dishonest behavior. One may have a perfect score 
on the final examination of a course in civics with- 
out perceptible change in his civic attitude. He 
must acquire the urge to observe the laws of health. 
He must come to dislike dishonest behavior. He 
must develop a civic consciousness. It is not suffi- 
cient to call attention to Roger Babson’s recent 
statement that there is a possibility of war between 
city and rural people in this country within the next 


HUMAN SIDE 
OF SERVICE* 


* The chapter at the University of Virginia presents a 
service key each year, at the time of the Annual Spring Ban- 
quet, to the member of Phi Delta Kappa in the state who, 
by statewide ballot, has been adjudged best to have exempli- 
fied the ideals of the fraternity in the preceding twelve 
months. Dr. Jarman was chosen to receive the key last 
spring and this statement on The Human Side of Service was 
presented to the chapter by him. 


few years, and that such a calamity can be avoided 
by an appeal to reason. The disposition to apply 
reason must be developed. I am convinced that if 
we are to give the facts that we teach functional 
value in the life of the pupil, the facts must be pre- 
sented by the teacher as though they had some real 
relationship to real people in a real world. The 
teacher must be human in his manner and approach 
and must give evidence that he recognizes in each 
pupil the qualities of a human being. There must 
be the human touch in the most formal class 
period. 

The service that a teacher may render to his 
pupils is not limited to the formal teaching during 
scheduled class periods. Often a conversation be- 
tween teacher and pupil may cause the pupil to be- 
come conscious of his unfolding self and to get a 
glimpse of his capacities in relation to some honor- 
able service in life. Quite often, one who ranks 
high in his profession or business will remind his 
former teacher of the teacher’s influence on his life 
by such a remark as, “Do you remember the day 
that you suggested to me that I ought to be a 
teacher?”’ or “Do you recall the time when I was 
preparing a poster for American Education Week 
and you suggested that I should be successful in 
the field of commercial advertising?” Some of 
you have been teaching long enough already to be 
getting many such thrills from your former pupils. 

But, there are hundreds of others who have come 
under our tutelage who have not been influenced 
by that intimate personal touch, who have been 
influenced only by the professional and technical 
part of our teaching. It may not be possible to 
inspire every pupil that we teach to the extent that 
he will make full use of his abilities in the future. 
We can hardly hope for that. It is certain, how- 
ever, that there are many barriers existing between 
pupils and teachers which unnecessarily prevent 
an effective influence of the teacher’s personality 
on the pupil. This fact was impressed on me by 
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two incidents during the first year of my teaching 
experience in a rural school. About two weeks 
after school started, the father of one of my pupils 
related to me how I had ‘‘worked a miracle” with 
his small son who was in school for the first time. 
It seems that the child was afraid to go to school. 
Some one had told him that he was certain to get 
a whipping. His parents could not persuade him 
that he was safe and that the teacher was his 
friend. In school, he was pale and nervous. If he 
was asked a question, he would merely squirm and 
give no reply. According to the father’s story, my 
miracle was nothing more than patting the child on 
the head. Since I had no recollection of the inci- 
dent, I had probably laid my hand on his head as I 
passed down the aisle without any though of trying 
to be cordial. Anyway, he went home and told with 
obvious relief that his teacher was a good man and 
that he was not afraid of him any more because 
he had patted him on the head. 

The other incident involved a boy more than 20 
years of age. William had given trouble for a 
number of years and had been expelled from school 
several times. People congratulated me because 
I would not be bothered with William. He had 
left the community several weeks before on a hobo 
trip and was then supposed to be in some distant 
part of the world. To my consternation, William 
returned in about three weeks after school opened 
and announced that he was going to start to school. 
The bad news was whispered to me at church one 
Sunday. He was too large to handle by force and 
I had no way of keeping him out of school. In 
self-defense, I decided on diplomacy as the most 
promising course of action. I introduced myself 
and invited him to enter school. He enrolled the 
following day and attended regularly throughout 
the school year, but he gave no trouble. On the 
other hand, he was one of the leaders in school 
activities and became very active in community 
affairs. When I was about to leave that com- 
munity, the tears rolled down his cheeks as he told 
me that I was the first to express confidence in him. 
Truly, I was ashamed to admit that my initial ap- 
proach had been prompted by a lack of confidence. 

When I think of these cases and many others 
that have come within my experience, or observa- 
tion, I am reminded of certain childhood experi- 
ences with dogs. My father lived on a farm and 
had a large pack of hounds. Occasionally, a 
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stray hound would follow his hounds home from 
the chase. Some of these showed that they had 
been mistreated. Some probably had no home. It 
was characteristic of these friendless hounds to 
cringe, or growl, or bite, or run, if approached. If, 
after much maneuvering and coaxing, we could get 
close enough to pet them, or otherwise express 
friendliness, they were always very responsive. 
Within a day or so, their behavior was normal. 
Human beings, also, are responsive to the touch of 
a friendly hand. It is probable that every child 
will respond favorably to reasonable demands of 
a teacher if the proper approach can be discovered. 
Every child, whether shy or rebellious, is a chal- 
lenge to the teacher's personality. 

Sometimes when a teacher is working with 
pupils who are not cooperative, he is inclined to 
place the whole blame on the pupils, or he may 
even place the blame on the home. It does not 
occur to him that he may be responsible for part of 
the trouble. There appeared in the Washington 
Post, March 28, 1931, a letteg of resignation which 
had been submitted by a young man to one of the 
school boards of our State, expressing that sort of 
an attitude. It read as follows: 


Inasmuch as I consider myself in every respect a 
gentleman, and inasmuch as I consider 90 per cent 
of my pupils to be in few, if any respects, gentlemen 
and gentlewomen, and 

Inasmuch as I feel that I am entirely out of place 
surrounded by a throng of noisy, insolent, dishonor- 
able brats who have the gall to cheat and copy their 
school mates’ test papers under my eyes, and 

Inasmuch as I have repeatedly tried without success 
to inculcate into them a sense of honor and fair play, 
and feel it an almost hopeless task to attempt to civilize 
them, and 

Inasmuch as I have been conscious from the very 
beginning that I have been teaching in an institution 
for the feebleminded, only one per cent in my three 
algebra classes having a passing grade to date, and 

Inasmuch as numerous parents throughout the city 
have let it be known, as I am fully aware through va- 
rious and sundry rumors, that they consider it unseemly 
for a teacher to indicate in poignant and unmistakable 
terms his personal opinion of their children’s ill-breed- 
ing and obnoxious traits, and 

Inasmuch as I am unwilling to continue longer in 
a position in which I feel that I am implicitly requested 
to remain tongue-tied in regard to voicing my indig- 
nation at my pupils for their bad manners, and 
Inasmuch as I feel it to be only a question of time 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 3 


before I shall be lynched, or otherwise manhandled 
in return ; 

I, the undersigned, do hereby tender my resignation 
as a teacher in the High School of . 








If, instead of becoming offended when faced 
with a situation of this kind, the teacher would 
accept it as a challenge, an interesting and im- 
portant social problem to be solved, many per- 
sonal biases and prejudices would disappear. 

In contrast with the teacher quoted above, I 
want to mention another teacher with whom I 
was Closely associated for several years. This was 
the teacher to whom most of the boys and girls of 
that school confided when they had personal prob- 
lems. She advised with them and always respected 
their confidence. I recall that one girl was think- 
ing of leaving home or committing suicide because 
she felt that her mother was mistreating her. She 
discussed her troubles with this teacher. It de- 
veloped that the mother was in a highly nervous 
state and mentally incompetent. Within a few 
moments the girl’s attitude was changed from that 
of resentfulness to one of solicitous care for a sick 
mother. It is needless to say that this teacher did 
not have discipline problems and that the pupils 
did excellent work for her. 

The administrator does not have intimate con- 
tact with pupils, but the human element is none 
the less important in his dealings with teachers. 
Every efficient administrator tries to provide for 
his teachers congenial and healthful living condi- 
tions, satisfactory working conditions, adequate 
materials with which to work, supervision, and 
training in service. But this is not enough. The 
farmer does no less for his horse or the hunter for 
his dog. The teacher needs to know that the ad- 
ministrator knows that he is human. He needs 
to know that the administration looks to the teacher 
as the most important factor in the great social 
program which we call education. Furthermore, 
the teacher needs the stimulating experience of 
helping to formulate the program and the policies 
underlying its administration. 

There is another point in our educational service 
where the human element is important—the rela- 
tions of the teaching and administrative personnel 
with parents. We often overlook the fact that 
parents are exceedingly interested in the welfare 
of their children. Sometimes, they come to school 


with problems that seem very insignificant to the 
teacher or principal. However trivial they may 
seem, they are real to the parent and sympathetic 
assistance should be given toward their solutions. 
There is a great hotel corporation in this country 
that has as its motto, “The customer is always 
right.” This does not mean that the customer’s 
complaint will always be accepted and adjusted 
without question. It does mean that the company 
has found it profitable to take a sympathetic atti- 
tude toward any complaint of a customer and to 
look into it with a view to making proper adjust- 
ments. Where such an attitude is taken by a 
teacher or principal toward a problem presented 
by a parent, the problem is much more easily 
solved than where an antagonistic attitude is taken. 
Furthermore, a finer service will have been ren- 
dered and another friend made for the school. 

It would be profitable, also, to deal with the 
community as a whole in much the same spirit. 
The people provide the money for the operation 
of the schools, they send their children to these 
schools to be trained, and, when they are trained, 
the welfare of the comunity depends on the type 
of training given. We should not object to let- 
ting the people know about what goes on in 
the schools. We should not object if certain 
people in the community cannot subscribe fully to 
the type of program that is sponsored by the ad- 
ministration. On the other hand, the administra- 
tion should be sufficiently interested in public 
opinion to explain the merits of the school program 
and to acknowledge the value that might be im- 
plied by suggested changes. The human element 
is involved in community reactions and is suscep- 
tible to the same approach as the pupil, or teacher, 
or parent. 

The point that I would like most to emphasize 
is that the value of service which a teacher or ad- 
ministrator may render depends largely on the 
spirit in which the service is given. In serving, 
one may go far beyond the duties legally required 
of him, and some of these extra-legal services may 
have greater influence than those which are legally 
required. The individual who subscribes to such 
a philosophy and tries to live according to that 
philosophy will undoubtedly be called upon to give 
more of his time and energy than the one who 
merely performs his legal duties. The Rotarians 
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say that “He profits most who serves best.’’ In 
the teaching profession, this would not be true 
in terms of money value, but it would be true if 
we evaluate properly the genuine satisfaction that 
comes from a worthy task well done. 

When we accept the term, “Service,” in our 
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motto, then, let us make it more than a profes- 
sional or technical service, however abundant that 
may be. Let our service be conditioned by a kindly 
attitude, and let the extent of our service be limited 
only by the opportunity to serve and the usefulness 
of our service. A. M. JARMAN. 


The Horace Mann Centennial 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


First, that on October 16, 1936, the celebration be- 
gin with the dedication of the statue of Horace Mann 
which is being erected on the campus of Antioch Col- 
lege, Yellow Springs, Ohio, where Mann served as the 
first president. 

Second, that in February, 1937, the Department of 
Superintendence of the National Education Associa- 
tion and the American Association of Teachers Col- 
leges, at their annual conventions, be requested to give 
particular attention to the life and work of Horace 
Mann. 

Third, that on May 4, 1937, there be appropriate ex- 
ercises for Horace Mann's birthday in all schools and 
on all levels of instruction. 

Fourth, that during May and June, 1937, the life of 
Horace Mann be universally used as a commencement 
theme in schools and colleges. 

Fifth, that on July 1, 1937, the convention of the 
National Education Association and its departments 
commemorate the anniversary on which Horace Mann 
took up his duties as secretary of the Massachusetts 
State Board of Education. 

Sixth, that during American Education Week in No- 
vember, 1937, the Centennial be brought to a climax 
in a nationwide effort to bring the ideals of Horace 
Mann before the people of the country. 

Seventh, that through newspapers, magazines, and 
over the radio, information concerning the life of 
Horace Mann be disseminated throughout the country 
during the Centennial year. 

Eighth, that parent-teacher associations throughout 
the country be requested to devote at least one meeting 
during 1937 to a study of the life and educational 
ideals of Horace Mann. 

Ninth, that civic and professional groups give ap- 
propriate recognition at their meetings to the pioneer 
service of Horace Mann. 

Tenth, that the National Council of State Superin- 


tendents give appropriate recognition to Horace Mann 
as the leading pioneer state school officer in America. 

Eleventh, that each state education association make 
plans for the celebration in its state including the pub- 
lication of suitable material and special addresses at 
the 1937 conventions. 

Twelfth, that the life of Horace Mann be given par- 
ticular attention in each teachers college and school of 
education throughout the country during 1937 in rec- 
ognition of his work in establishing the first normal 
schools. 

ADMINSTRATION OF THE CENTENNIAL 


First, that the Committee on the Horace Mann Cen- 
tennial be continued and be authorized to take such 
further steps as may in its judgment be necessary to 
carry the Centennial to a successful conclusion. 

Second, that the Division of Publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association, in cooperation with the 
Centennial Committee, be asked to prepare hand- 
books, posters, bibliographies, and other materials to 
be used in the Centennial. 

Third, that there be provided in the Association's 
budget for 1936-37 the sum of $1,000 and for 1937- 
38 the sum of $10,000 to be used for publications and 
promotion of the Centennial. 

Fourth, that The Journal of the National Education 
Association be the official organ of the Centennial. 

The Committee further recommends that in review- 
ing the educational achievements of a century, the 
Centennial shall emphasize the work remaining to be 
done in the development of a system of free public edu- 
cation which shall be in keeping with the principles 
advocated by Horace Mann. Much of what Horace 
Mann worked for is still in the future. The ideals 
which Mann adovcated in the pioneer days are still 
emphasized in the platforms of our state and national 
associations.—From report of the Committee on the 
Horace Mann Centennial, Payson Smith, Journal of 
the National Education Association, September, 1936, 
p. 183. 
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Does School Discipline Contribute 
to Delinquency? 


By WILLIAM J. LOWRY 


HE PHI DELTA KAPPAN (1:187),? in its Feb- 

ruaty, 1936, issue, presented the following 
item: ‘Edmonton, Alberta.- The board of edu- 
cation here has specified regulations as to the sizes 
of leather straps that may be used in punishing 
recalcitrant pupils. For example, in the sixth 
grade and higher, the strap shall be from 16 to 19 
inches long, two to two and one-half inches wide, 
and from one-eighth to one-fourth of an inch 
thick.” In the same publication (1:177), a gentle- 
man writing about student honor systems says, “A 
certain element will forever resist the application 
of a law, hence it must have teeth in it. An old 
Ohio superintendent once remarked to the writer, 
‘There are four roads to success with a student: 
Honor, Pride, Conscience—and Hide’—i.e., the 
fear of consequences.” 

Such current concern about school discipline, 
and especially of the sort that supposedly was rele- 
gated to the scrap pile many years ago, comes as a 
distinct surprise to most of us. Since early in the 
eighteen hundreds, much has been written and said 
about school discipline and particularly concerning 
corporal punishment. That the question is still 
alive enough to command double mention in a 
single issue of a magazine devoted to the ‘‘Promo- 
tion of Research, Service and Leadership in Educa- 
tion” (1:cover) must have some peculiar signifi- 
cance. Can it be that there is some factor involved 
in the consideration of school discipline that has 
not been given adequate treatment? It may be 
worthwhile to re-examine the matter to see whether 
a new conclusion can be drawn from this persist- 
ency and perennial recurrence. 

In the first place, one’s idea of the proper defini- 
tion of discipline is apt to vary widely from’ that 
of his neighbor. Military authorities use the word 
in speaking of discipline as a means of securing 
submissiveness to order and command. Discipline 

*The numbers in parentheses refer to the bibliography at 


the close of the paper; those following colons are page 
references. 


* William ]. Lowry is Superintendent of Schools 
at Springfield, Illinois. He is a graduate of 
the University of Oklahoma and has received 
the A.M. and Ed.D. degrees from Teachers 
College, Columbia University, where he also 
became a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


also means drill, training of an individual or a 
people through suffering or privation, self-inflicted 
scourging or flagellation by some penitential per- 
son or sect, and a church system of essential rules 
and duties. All these meanings are valid and well 
understood, but the definition of the word needed 
here is that usually associated with discipline in the 
mind of the schoolman. Formerly it was correc- 
tion and control with chastisement where neces- 
sary—possibly it is still so thought of in Alberta 
and perhaps elsewhere. Shakespeare used the 
word in this way and Addison mentioned the “dis- 
cipline of the strap.” Present-day educators are 
disposed toward thinking of the term as synony- 
mous with education itself, as training and de- 
velopment. That practice is not consonant with 
theory is shown by Garinger in his unpublished 
dissertation, ““The Administration of Discipline in 
the High School” (2:37), ‘The high school per- 
sists in using in large degree the timeworn devices 
of the stern schoolmaster. Those that inflict bodily 
pain are much less frequent, but others that de- 
velop attitudes of rebellion, distaste for school, 
resentment against the teachers and principal are 
quite common. The institution of punishment is 
still an established fact.’’ He actually found sixty- 
seven out of 308 high schools still using corporal 
punishment. 

Of late, we have come to think of discipline as 
training that results in power, skill or efficiency in 
some particular direction, but formerly it was re- 
garded as an end in itself. The teacher who had 
the reputation of being a good disciplinarian did 
not need many scholarly attainments to help him 
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secure a good position. The drill-master type of 
school was all too prevalent up to a few years ago, 
and it is suspected that some examples still exist. 
Pringle (2:Part III) notes that poor discipline is 
the greatest cause of failure among high-school 
teachers. John Dewey said as late as 1911 that, 
“In its narrowest pedagogical sense, discipline 
means the system of rewards and punishments by 
which pupils are rendered amenable to the teacher's 
authority.” The schoolmaster of the period be- 
fore 1920 who did not keep a razor strop or piece 
of rubber hose in the bottom drawer of his desk 
was somewhat of a rarity. 

That “discipline” carries with it a connotation of 
more or less painful constraint supplied from with- 
out in the process of subduing natural inclination 
has its basis back in the dim ages. Our grand- 
parents used to say, ‘Spare the rod and spoil the 
child,” not perhaps realizing that Solomon, who 
had said practically the same thing so long before, 
likely felt that he had more than one man’s rightful 
share of juvenile annoyance. The injunction, 
however, was repeated by John Skelton in his 
‘““Magnyfycence,”’ written about 1500, with the 
couplet, “There is nothynge that more displeaseth 
God, Than from theyr children to spare the rod,” 
and by Butler, Venning, Shakespeare and others 
until it literally became accepted as ‘‘gospel truth.” 

If anyone, however, accepted the quotation as 
a command from above to be followed strictly 
without questioning, it was the schoolmaster. The 
answer to the little boy’s question as to, “Who 
started the darn thing anyhow?” is not known, but 
it seems certain that children throughout history 
have felt the heavy hands of those in charge of their 
instruction after incurring the anger or displeasure 
of their preceptors. We recognize readily the 
schoolmaster and his practices pictured in books 
like “David Copperfield’”” and “The Hoosier 
School Boy,’”’ because they were sufficiently like 
our own experiences in school and those our grand- 
parents described. Nothing in the line of corporal 
punishment was too severe, it seemed. Horace 
Mann in his ‘‘Seventh Report” says that solitary 
confinement was common in some of the European 
schools which he visited. Yokes and stocks 
through which the heads of the hapless little 
scholars were thrust afforded an effective form of 
punishment and a source of amusement to their fel- 











lows. The rod was a necessary article of school- 
room equipment, and a picture of a school room 
dating earlier than about 1800 hardly ever shows 
the teacher without a bundle of switches or a long 
pole capable of reaching pupils in all parts of the 
room and permitting any child to be sharply re- 
called to the paths of rectitude without necessity of 
stirring on the part of the teacher. Of course, we 
must remember that the home gave the law to the 
school. Martin Luther said that he was flogged fif- 
teen times in one morning at school for not know- 
ing what he had never been taught, but that his 
father frequently whipped him until the blood ran. 
Compassion must not have been fully developed 
in the breasts of those people of past centuries, and 
it is no wonder that Shakespeare wrote of the 
youth of his day as being “. . . whining school- 
boy, . . . creeping like a snail unwillingly to 
school.” It is a wonder that the schoolboy went to 
school at all, and probably most lads adjured school 
entirely as soon as they attained physical maturity 
sufficient to permit self-defense against the sadistic 
treatment associated with their instruction. It is 
probable that such exercise of school attainments 
the ordinary man of that time might employ in 
later life would be accompanied by reminiscent 
painful twitchings of the nether regions! 
American education was largely founded and 
furthered by the Puritans of the Massachusetts Bay 
region, and people who destroyed witches were 
not to be satisfied with any “wishy-washy” order 
of discipline in their schools. Some of the methods 
of punishing the culprits and warning others were 
suggestive of the tortures of the Inquisition. 
(4:44.) A cleft branch of a tree clamped on the 
nose was a very effective way of taming the spirits 
of a young roisterer—this practice perhaps having 
helped evolve the traditionally long Puritan pro- 
boscis! The rattan and the ferule were medicines 
for curing refractory behavior in most schools, 
however, and they were freely applied, even col- 
lege students being whipped publicly. As late as 
1880, a committee of members of the Boston 
School Committee reported (5:119), “In all our 
higher institutions of learning, our colleges, acad- 
emies, and universities—in private as well as pub- 
lic schools; in all our penal institutions, our prisons, 
reformatories and workhouses, and even in our 
lunatic asylums; in the army and navy and mer- 

















chant marine service, corporal punishment, as a 
means of discipline, has been constantly and barba- 
rously practised.” This in spite of the ostensible 
abolition of corporal punishment as early as 1870 
in the schools of New York City, Syracuse and 
Philadelphia. The cat-o’-nine-tails was used in 
some instances, though it is difficult to imagine 
how even the Puritan conscience could justify 
punishment of such severity. One master was 
rather lazy and it is reported (4:44) that rather 
than make his way about the room to administer 
punishment, he directed the children to march in 
single file past his desk, upon which his feet were 
elevated, and whacked each as he passed, the guilty 
and innocent alike. Of course, the dames in their 
schools were not quite as brutal as their male col- 
leagues, a thimble rapped sharply on the delin- 
quent’s cranium being the customary method of 
bringing order. Dunce caps, large leather spec- 
tacles and placards labeled, ‘Lazy Boy’”’ or “Lying 
Ananias” were frequently placed on those who 
violated school regulations or fell below school 
standards of scholarship. Boys were placed under 
the teachers’ desks, in corners, on benches, and 
even compelled to stand on their heads for con- 
siderable periods for infractions of the rules, and 
many were the amusing situations that grew out of 
these punishments. The daring offenders, not ap- 
palled at the almost inevitable wrath to come, 
pinned the master’s coat tails to his chair, made 
faces at the other pupils from their vantage points, 
or inserted various extraneous objects such as pins 
and dead rats in the teacher's chair or desk. 

Such punishments and others equally effective 
were not dropped with Dilworth’s Speller and split 
log benches, and new methods of training and cor- 
rection were not necessarily adopted with the new 
order of architecture in school buildings and im- 
proved methods of teaching. Most of us do not 
have to stretch our memories to recall traces of the 
past in school discipline. Even within the past 
score of years, principals and superintendents had 
to possess the physical attributes of a coalheaver 
and the brawn of a pugilist to impress favorably 
some school boards in search of new executives. 
The hickory stick and its more modern prototype, 
the razor strop or rubber hose mentioned previ- 
ously, reigned in the offices of many school heads 
and were frequently exercised. Nearly all teachers 
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crept stealthily through the aisles to catch Johnny 
reading a paper-backed novel hidden in his geog- 
raphy book or engaged in laboriously penning an 
amorous missive to the object of his affection sit- 
ting in the next row, and to give him a smart blow 
on the back of his hand with the ever-ready ruler 
or abox on the ears. Many weary hours the teacher 
spent after school and during recess periods watch- 
ing a few culprits writing their spelling words a 
hundred times or memorizing some highly moral 
bit of poetry. Truants were larded freely with the 
strap and second offenders in whispering and spit- 
ball throwing were liable to be anointed with the 
rubber hose. The big boys who became able to 
compete with the principal in the sports of pugi- 
lism and wrestling too successfully were banished 
into the outer darkness of ignorance through ex- 
pulsion, and many were the injunctions given by 
fond parents that “for every licking you get at 
school there'll be another waiting for you at home.” 
Of course, inexperienced and insufficiently edu- 
cated girls struggling with sixty or seventy little 
dynamos of energy and attempting to instruct them 
with faulty methods and the memoriter, informa- 
tional type of textbook, had their work cut out in 
a hard pattern, and we cannot be surprised that 
force was used instead of interest and that teachers 
were always reputed to be cranky. 

What of today? Even if we disdainfully shrug 
off the iu.plications inherent in the term “school 
discipline” as belonging to the educational dark 
ages and not to be coupled with the modern school, 
what really is the situation? Does the school in- 
variably promote a life so full of interest, applica- 
tion and industry that the energies of every pupil 
are absorbed and synthesized into worthwhile 
social behavior? The utterances of present-day 
writers would seem to indicate that such is not the 
case. Briggs (6:2) says, speaking of discipline, 
“School people know that current practices are far 
from being in accord with accepted educational 
philosophy and proved educational psychology.” 
An article in a fairly recent magazine (7:63-70) 
entitled ‘‘Discipline—What Cranky Teachers 
Think of It’ by “One of Them,” defends strict 
rules of behavior and asserts that a day in the class- 
room would stiffen the spine of many principals 
toward suspension and other punishments “‘sanc- 
tioned by law, custom and common sense.”” Wick- 
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man (8:25) found that teachers consider as more 
serious those problems that denote active disturb- 
ance of school routine rather than those that indi- 
cate social and emotional maladjustment of the 
pupil. Harris (16:5) says ‘the problem seems to 
lie, in part at least, in the failure of many to har- 
monize practice or working conceptions with pro- 
fessed theory.” In Campbell's study of behavior 
problems of New Jersey teachers (9:32), she 
found physical force used twenty-six times in a 
total of 2,715 disciplinary cases, though the state 
has a law forbidding use of corporal punishment. 
(Throughout the literature, it is noticed that there 
is a general tendency in all states having statutes re- 
stricting corporal punishment for teachers to evade 
or break the laws, sometimes quite openly.) Miss 
Campbell also consulted a number of experts rel- 
ative to the efficacy of classroom controls and found 
they ranked physical force least advisable, censure 
next and overtime (staying after school) third, 
though five, classified as experts in ‘‘Education of 
Teachers” or “Philosophy of Education” among 
the five categories listed, favored physical force! 
(9:48.) Though they have progressed toward 
more humane treatment since the days when 
100,000 corporal punishments were inflicted in 
one year, in New York City schools (5:125-8), 
and the percentage of corporal punishments ad- 
ministered to the pupils of one Boston school in 
1879 was 241 per cent (5:133), schools yet have 
much blame laid at their doors by students of de- 
linquency and modern social life. 

Dean Kirchway of Columbia University said, 
at Governor Lehman’s Conference on Crime, the 
Criminal and Society in 1935 (10:218), “It is 
quite possible that to a considerable degree the 
schools are not only tolerating, but are actually 
promoting the production of delinquency by their 
methods.” President Nicholas Murray Butler said 
at the opening of Columbia's 182nd year, “If the 
manifestations of individual temperament and 
character, personal and social, which confront us 
day by day are the result of what we are ac- 
customed to call education, then something pretty 
serious is the matter with that education.”” These 
are grave indictments and could be amplified by 
statements of many other notable persons, all of 
whom seem to have a more or less vague presenti- 
ment that something is wrong with the schools but 


cannot fix the fault exactly. Educational leaders 
generally rush to the defense of the schools after 
the utterance of any such heretical statement, and 
to their credit may be marked a general improve- 
ment in educational achievement. That the prod- 
ucts of our educational systems are uniformly what 
they should be, however, cannot be successfully 
maintained. In an address to the National Educa- 
tion Association in 1933 (11:277), Austin Mac- 
Cormick, New York City Commissioner of Cor- 
rection, noted that our prison population was then 
150,000 with nearly one-half million additional 
inmates of short-term institutions. What brought 
these men and, particularly, what brought these 
boys in the reformatories (women and girls make 
up a very small proportion of prisoners) to their 
present situation? What part did the schools 
play in developing their anti-social attitudes and 
behavior? 

Studies carried on by Root (12:50), Adler 
(13:377) and Murchison (14:42) seem to show 
that prison populations do not differ widely from 
the ordinary population in distribution of intelli- 
gence. There is a considerably greater incidence 
of psychopathic disorders and emotional imbal- 
ances, though the trend of the former is not as 
pronounced as is commonly believed, probably be- 
cause the feeble-minded and neurotics tend to be 
segregated into separate institutions. The re- 
semblance between the populations inside and 
outside the walls is not so marked when educational 
attainments are considered. MacCormick points 
out that (15:27) “The typical prisoner is a young 
man or woman who needs education.”” Root 
(12:60) found 1,213 out of 1,916 prisoners with 
educations less than their capacities permitted, 
while (12:66) 52 per cent had occupational train- 
ing inadequate in terms of their intelligence. On 
the basis of several studies, MacCormick (15:19) 
judged that 55 to 75 per cent have gone in school 
no further than the sixth grade. E. R. Cass, in 
“The Crime Problem” (26:13), notes that “Lack 
of wholesome educational training is the out- 
standing characteristic of most of the inmates of 
our penal and correctional institutions.” Edu- 
cators might pride themselves on the fact that their 
finished products have so well avoided the pitfalls 
of the law if they did not profess that ours is a 
universal system of education. Recognizing that 
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there is still illiteracy in the general population, 
does the prison accumulate those who have not 
benefitted at all from educational efforts? Not ap- 
preciably, according to the Census Bureau, which 
reported in 1923 that the absolutely illiterate in 
prison amounted to 10.7 per cent, not much differ- 
ent from that of the country as a whole. The piti- 
able factor is that the prison inmate really desires 
education, as those in charge of penal programs 
testify. It has come to be realized that a sentence 
to many years of “hard labor’’ probably means that 
period in most prisons will be spent in forced 
idleness and further training in social maladjust- 
ment, so that several states have embarked upon 
educational enterprises noteworthy in their objec- 
tives and comprehension. MacCormick (15:3) 
says, ‘“We should remove that deficiency (of edu- 
cation) as we should remove adenoids,’ though 
he recognizes that (15:1) ‘Education is not that 
single formula for the solution of crime . . . no 
single formula exists.” 

Where opportunity has been given, a substantial 
percentage of all prisoners enrolls for educational 
courses. In two Federal penitentiaries, 75 per cent 
joined voluntary classes, with 90 per cent in a 
third, the classes ranging from beginner’s English 
to Diesel Engineering (11:277). Educational 
training is not ideally carried on in penitentiaries, 
and a call has been made for organized education to 
step in and help to do in cooperation with the 
prison authorities what it perhaps ought to have 
accomplished earlier (11:277). The philosophy 
of these prison schools both as to discipline and 
training has been interestingly expressed by Mac- 
Cormick (15:103). “Problems involved in one’s 
relationships with his fellow prisoners and the of- 
ficials are customarily treated under the head of 
discipline in penal institutions. Discipline should 
be education; instead it is little more than an ap- 
plication to adults of the theory of spanking.” 
Again: “If we wish a prisoner to turn into an 
honest hard-working citizen we are more likely 
to achieve his moral rehabilitation by giving him 
enough occupational skill so that he finds his work- 
life interesting and sufficiently remunerative than 
by talking to him about the joys of honest labor.” 
Current penalogical practice puts many handicaps 
in the way of successful educational accomplish- 
ment. One of these is the fixed term. A good 


argument can be made for the indeterminate sen- 
tence in states where proper rehabilitation measures 
have been set up in the prisons so that real reform 
is possible. A bulletin of the United States Bureau 
of Education states the matter rather bluntly 
(17:6), “A man who is a menace to the com- 
munity should be kept in prison permanently as 
a wild beast or a maniac must be caged, or con- 
fined until tamed, or brought back to sanity. The 
prison should cure or keep the persistent wrong- 
doer.”” A. C. Hill, in an earlier bulletin, quotes a 
prison warden of one hundred years ago as saying 
(18:13), “The prison should be made a place of 
dread and terror. Severity should replace leniency 
toward a criminal. Humane and mild treatment 
has seldom reclaimed the vicious and profligate 
man. The dread of punishment, more than the 
preaching of the divine or the advice of the good 
and virtuous, has restrained him from his crim- 
inal course,” and then illuminates the change in 
society's attitude by advising (18:14), “He (a 
criminal) should be kept in prison as long as he re- 
mains a menace to society. Some men should be 
kept there for life; no man should be sentenced to 
prison for a fixed period. As soon as a man is 
ready to go back to society he should be set free, 
just as one is discharged from a hospital when 
cured of a disease.” The implication, of course, is 
that education while in confinement will bring 
about the proper reformation which is to be the 
sesame that opens the prison gates. This changing 
attitude toward treatment of criminals has been 
quite apparent during recent times. As late as the 
18th century, capital punishment was decreed in 
England for more than two hundred offenses 
(18:13-14), and in Connecticut the Ten Com- 
mandments were made part of the state laws with 
an infraction punishable by death. Now capital 
punishment has been quite generally abolished in 
this country for all but a few crimes, and in some 
states has been dropped altogether. Robert Burns 
aptly wrote in this connection,? ‘‘Man’s inhumanity 
to man makes countless thousands mourn.” It is 
to be hoped that the developments thus far begun 
will be continued intelligently to the point where 
penal institutions will not be called upon to do as 
much as they are now attempting to do, and will do 
what is left to them better. 


* Man Was Made to Mourn. 
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If we admit that the inmates of our penal insti- 
tutions have not profited sufficiently from school 
advantages, why does this condition exist? Schools 
are available in nearly every locality and it has been 
shown (19:69) that children in rural regions do 
not approach in number of cases of delinquency 
those of larger cities, though the educational op- 
portunities are likely to be less abundant. Lack 
of holding power in the schools is easily discovered. 
A Research Bulletin of the National Education 
Association in 1932 (20:119) shows the enroll- 
ment of children fourteen to seventeen years old 
in the various states to range from 89.23 per cent 
in California down to 58.52 per cent in Georgia. 
Michigan boasts the highest percentage of all 
children five to seventeen years old in school with 
70.37 per cent, while in South Carolina the per- 
centage was 37.5 per cent. It would seem, then, 
that many of these out-of-school children are get- 
ting into trouble and are filling our reformatories 
and penitentiaries. It may be well to insert here 
a definition of delinquency as given by Katharine 
Lenroot of the Children’s Bureau (20:8) so as to 
narrow the area considered to the group with 
which the schools are especially concerned. She 
says, ‘Juvenile delinquency may be defined as 
violation of law by persons of juvenile court age 
or conduct on the part of such persons so seriously 
anti-social as to interfere with the rights of others 
or menace the welfare of the delinquent himself 
or of the community.”” At the Governor's Con- 
ference already mentioned it was shown that the 
number of nineteen-year-old persons arrested 
exceeds those of any other age. Evidently, the 
insufficiently-educated boy has found satisfactory 
adjustment to his environment impossible and has 
run afoul of the law. His first steps probably con- 
sisted of truancy from school. The Research Bul- 
letin already quoted (20:161) states, ‘Truancy 
from school is now recognized by investigators as 
one of the first overt acts of the juvenile delinquent. 
Frequently a ‘problem’ child is retarded, his status 
produces dissatisfaction, then impudence, punish- 
ment, and finally rebellion in the form of truancy. 
During truancy contacts, habits and attitudes are 
formed which lead him to violate the law. De- 
linquency, then, is only an extreme form of the 
problems faced daily by every teacher in the class- 
room.”’ Seventy-four per cent of 1,744 cases of 
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delinquency in Cleveland were credited to truancy 
as the direct cause (20:167). ‘‘In the past, par- 
ents, teachers, and public have tended to label the 
maladjusted school child as a dunce, a truant, or an 
incorrigible, depending upon his particular torm 
of misbehavior,” states the same reference, though 
it has been pointed out that truancy and other 
forms of school misbehavior (10:110) are merely 
preliminary symptoms of possible future delin- 
quency. Miss Henrietta Additon, former Deputy 
Police Commissioner in Charge of Crime Preven- 
tion, New York City, claims that (10:110-1), “on 
the basis of studies made, it was revealed that even 
with crude methods of diagnosis, such as that of 
mere observation on the part of school teachers, it 
was possible to discover delinquency trends in chil- 
dren at least two years before the actual occurrence 
of the delinquent act.” Miss Campbell pointed out 
(9:4) that, “Difficulties have for the teacher a 
reality which quickens her perception even though 
she may sometimes lack the ability to analyze the 
situation. Furthermore, the classroom teacher's 
recognition of problems and her procedures in 
meeting them are apparently of such far-reaching 
influence in the lives of many children that students 
of education should know these practices, so that 
they may give more effective assistance in improv- 
ing social relationships in the classroom.’”’ In the 
schools we are prone to deal with the symptoms, 
making no study and keeping no records of the 
causes and ignoring the mental, emotional and 
social factors involved. 

Why do pupils ‘‘play hookey’’? Education is so 
distasteful to a large percentage of our youths that 
they will takes the first steps toward ruin rather 
than join in the training activities designed to fit 
them for worthy citizenship. The reason probably 
is discipline—both of the individual sort and that 
inherent in the set patterns of most of our schools. 
The individual feels frustrated because of inability 
to succeed in the school activities and commits some 
minor infraction of the rules, for which he is pun- 
ished. This act brings two results: (1) the child 
receives some recognition hitherto denied him; 
and (2) a feeling of resentment and rancor against 
the teacher and the school is engendered. A de- 
scription of the effects of punishment was given 
by Professor Raymond Moley at the Governor's 
Conference noted heretofore (10:32), “A man, 
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or a horse, or a dog, if whipped, will violently seek 
the shortest line between the place where he stands 
and the place where the whip will no longer reach 
him. When looked upon in retrospect, sometimes 
his movements are entirely irrational. He will 
jump through a window or dash into a body of 
water or throw himself into other dangers more 
serious than the one which he is enduring.” Sister 
Mary Jutta in “School Discipline and Characters’’ 
speaks of failure as follows (21:118), “Failure is 
depressing, to say the least. All of us have felt its 
crushing weight at some time or other. To rise 
from the debris of disappointed hopes, foiled at- 
tempts, unfinished tasks, and start again with re- 
newed vigor and fresh courage demands heroic 
efforts even on the part of an adult at times. How 
overwhelmingly crushing and destructive must be 
the effects of repeated failures on a child. Re- 
peated failures tend to disintegrate the personality. 
An inferiority complex is often formed, and the in- 
dividual, unable to succeed in anything, develops a 
neurosis of some kind.” After a few punishments 
have been received, the recipient is in a mood that 
impels him to truancy with its incitement to 
further difficulty. He becomes a ‘‘problem’’ case 
—not beyond cure but skillful treatment is neces- 
sary. Unless he receives it, a “‘delinquent”’ is likely 
to result. 

What should the school do when the preliminary 
symptoms are noticed? Some realignment of 
school curricula and methods seems necessary. 
One writer says (22:120) ‘‘Find out what he (the 
bad boy) wants, where he lives, who his friends 
are, what he does outside of school. Wherever 
possible, make the class work contribute directly 
and tangibly to the boy’s needs and desires, both 
his conscious and unconscious ones. Personalize 
your instruction. . . . Give him a feeling of 
power and achievement, even if it is only illusory 
and momentary. The boy needs the feeling of 
accomplishment and conquest to bolster up his 
sense of insufficiency and insecurity. Make him 
feel he counts for something, if only in his little 
world of the classroom. Organize the class so that 
the boy can exercise his initiative and his desire to 
master something. Make learning a satisfactory 
experience.’’ Democracy needs to be developed in 
the classroom. Miss Campbell (9:39) notes that 
teachers rated ‘‘A” in classroom control are those 


presiding over classrooms where “‘an unusually 
high degree of self-control is evidenced by the 
majority of the class. The teacher secures eager 
cooperative response from the children. Social 
relationships are established and maintained,” 
while teachers rated “C” rarely use ‘‘reasoning, 
appeal in behalf of the group welfare, giving as- 
sistance, or social approval. Their responses are 
largely in the nature of counter-attack.” McKown 
(23:6) says that, ‘The more students there are in- 
terested in the welfare of the school, the less disci- 
pline there will be necessary.” The Gruenbergs 
(24:16) state: ‘A change in attitude on the part 
of teachers toward pupil behavior is defended as a 
concomitant of the growth of democracy with its 
emphasis upon individuality and initiative.” This 
view of democracy is not undisputed. Bagley 
(25:7) maintains that, ‘“The school must continue 
to resemble in many ways the older order in which 
a single individual imposed his will upon the 
group, and the conception of school discipline must 
continue to reflect some measure of arbitrary 
dominance and repression.” This view loses some 
of its cogency when it is realized that, as Garinger 
says (2:57), “Discipline is regarded apparently 
as a matter of obedience and docility to the teacher 
and principal,’ and further (2:114) “Discipline 
needs to be thought of less in terms of good order, 
quiet, and respect for the authority of the teacher 
and more in terms of the permanent adjustment 
of the child to his complete life—himself, his 
school and out of school environment.” He main- 
tains that (2:107) mental hygienists regard per- 
sonal problems of maladjustments as most serious 
and those concerned with transgression against 
authority as least serious, which is diametrically 
opposed to the attitudes of teachers according to 
the findings of his and Campbell’s studies. There 
seems to be an intimate connection between dis- 
cipline or morale and the opportunity of the pupil 
to participate in the administration of the school. 
Democracy in the school organization probably will 
solve many discipline problems. 

The influence of home conditions and out-of- 
school environment probably play the greatest part 
in the creation of a delinquent, but the school is 
largely powerless to correct these conditions. 
What can and should be done is to make the school 
a place of preferment for the child—a place of 
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happiness, achievement and social equality. 
Nearly all educators admit the educational influ- 
ence of motion pictures and yet we find the ‘‘prob- 
lem” child not only is greatly desirous of attending 
the ‘‘movies”’ but is willing to pay his money for 
the privilege. Schools should be able to compete 
with the motion picture theatres as places where all 
children like to go and are willing to remain until 
their social development has been wholesomely 
affected and they enter society as contributing mem- 
bers instead of parasitic detriments to its welfare. 

Retardation has been mentioned as one of the 
factors in causing truancy and subsequent delin- 
quency. It would seem that, as Dr. Ben Wood of 
Columbia College has said,? when once we find 
that the medicine prescribed for our pupil-patient 
is not appropriate, we should change the medicine 
and not merely administer successive doses in an 
effort to cure the malady. Nearly all authorities 
discussing the relation of schools to delinquency 
suggest guidance, both child and vocational, at- 
tention to attendance and visiting teachers. The 
curriculum is generally not mentioned. The lack 
of vocational ability, found in many inmates of 
correctional institutions should be taken into ac- 
count. Snedden (27:112) proposes that no spe- 
cific vocational training be undertaken for indi- 
viduals under the age of eighteen, but this age 
seems too late to catch those who, burdened by 
failure or the weight of unsuitable outside influ- 
ences, sever their school connections and steer their 
courses toward the penitentiary. There seems to 
be no good reason why anything that will keep the 
pupil under the beneficient direction of the school 
should not be included in its program, and each be 
allowed to participate to the limit of his ability. 
Anna Reed, in her ‘Human Waste in Education,” 
asks (28:15), “To what extent is society, in its 
effort to repeal natural laws by statutory enactment, 
forcing a considerable number of youth to attain 
proficiency in two vocations not included in pre- 
scribed vocational curricula—the vocation of idle- 
ness and the vocation of failure?’’ Her argument 
is directed against compulsory education laws 
which compel a child to remain in a school which 
is contributing nothing toward his future employ- 
ment, and she further states (28:22), “. . . (one 
must consider) very seriously the possibility and 


.*In an address to the Graduate Club of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, April 5, 1936. 
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probability that compulsory school attendance is a 
major contributing factor to the upper limits of 
over-ageness and its attendant evils—habits of 
failure, truancy and delinquency.” Education 
should ever be vigilant for new sources of informa- 
tion, should analyze ever more scientifically the 
factors involved in human waste, evolve and utilize 
effectively methods of individual counsel and train- 
ing, weigh more accurately programs for elimina- 
tion of waste, holding fast to that which is good 
and discarding that which does not serve the pur- 
pose, determine more carefully success in achieve- 
ment and make it possible for all. In describing 
work done in the Thomas A. Edison School for 
Boys in Cleveland, which takes care of cases trans- 
ferred to it because of educational maladjustment 
elsewhere, the N. E. A. Research Bulletin of May, 
1932 (20:172), makes an illuminating comment. 
“, . . the pupils are divided into a vocational and 
an academic group. For the latter group, the same 
material is offered as in other academic schools of 
the city. In the case of the vocational group, how- 
ever, the conventional curriculum has been aban- 
doned, in favor of materials of practical or interest- 
ing nature."’ (Emphasis added.) 

It seems, then, that these things need to be done 
if education is to avoid further contributions to 
linquency: (1) Bring all children into the schools. 
(2) Make the schools such a joyful experience that 
there will be no desire on their part to leave until 
all the benefits the schools can offer are secured. 
(3) Eliminate the stagnant, stultifying courses of 
study and adjust the work to be done to the indi- 
vidual’s interests, abilities, and needs. (4) Abol- 
ish harsh disciplinary methods and diagnose behav- 
ior symptoms as carefully as circumstances will per- 
mit before applying measures of treatment. (5) 
Make the classroom experience an apprenticeship 
for worthy living, with democracy prevalent and 
every member of the group privileged to achieve 
success in some measure and secure recognition for 
that success. 
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Teacher Freedom Urged’ 


Pasadena schools are opening this year under the 
most favorable and heartening conditions since the 
fateful fall of 1929. 

Nationally, education is coming back to the center 
of the stage; destructive tax-reduction attacks on 
California schools have given way to a situation 
wherein many of the aspirants for legislative posts gave 
pre-election pledges in support of the schools; local 
school budgets throughout the state this year were 
drawn with true economy rather than destructive cur- 
tailment as the primary consideration. 

For the first time since 1929, there is good reason 
to believe that the financial condition of our school 
districts will be better at the close of the year than at 
the beginning. 

The principal educational issue in the world is 
freedom for the teacher. By this I do not mean mere 
academic freedom. The first concept of freedom has 


* Excerpts from an address by Dr. John A. Sexson, Super- 
intendent of Schools, Pasadena, California, before more than 
800 Pasadena teachers at the annual Teachers’ Institute this 
month. 


to do with the freedom of the teacher to conserve the 
“seed-corn” of culture, to prepare the human soil and 
to plant therein the idealism of our democratic 
institutions. 

The concept that the teacher is the autocrat, that 
learning is memorization and that the learner is the 
passive, subservient recipient of predetermined dictums 
is slowly being dropped. Such a concept makes the 
effect of education upon the lives of a people sterile 
and non-functioning. 

Freedom for the teacher is the most priceless 
heritage America possesses. Freedom for the teacher, 
for the sake of the learner, for the sake of all mankind; 
freedom for the teacher, be that teacher parent, 
preacher, statesman, economist, writer or school- 
master—herein lies the hope that man may, in God's 
own time, assume his full stature, attain unto that good 
life which guarantees a complete sense of adequacy 
and security based upon the full application of the 
principle of the utilization of intelligence in the solu- 
tion of humanity's problems.—From Pasadena School 
Review, September, 1936. 











Traits in College Teachers Preferred by Students: 
A Study in Leadership 


By L. M. KRUEGER 


N EXTENSIVE survey of the literature on the 
subject of leadership reveals the fact that 
many attempts have been made to determine the 
traits of leaders in various types of situations. 
Most of these attacks on the problem of leadership 
have been made from the viewpoint of the leader's 
position. In some cases the leaders were asked 
to interpret their own traits of leadership. In 
other cases the traits of leaders were observed or 
measured by persons outside the leader-follower 
situation. In almost all cases the emphasis in the 
study was centered upon the follower group. 


STATEMENT OF THE PROBLEM 


It appeared desirable that the present study 
should approach the problem of leadership from 
the viewpoint of the follower group rather than 
from the leader’s position. The college teacher in 
his contacts with students in the classroom and in 
campus activities was selected as the leader-fol- 
lower situation for study. The problem outlined 
for the present study deals with the traits which 
college students prefer in their teachers. The aims 
of the study may be stated more specifically as 
follows: 

1. To determine a fairly complete list of char- 
acter and professional traits of college teachers 
which are generally considered to be important in 
the face-to-face relationships between college 
teachers and their students. 

2. To find out whether the students preferred 
a high, average, or low degree of each of the traits 
in the list which would be determined. 

3. To have the students rank on the basis of im- 
portance in college teachers the list of traits which 
would be determined. 

4. To see whether there is any relationship be- 
tween the degree of the traits preferred by students 
and the relative rank given the traits when ranked 
in order of importance or preference to the stu- 
dents. For example, suppose students express a 
preference for a high degree of such traits as self- 
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control, dignity, and modesty. Do they rank these 
traits high, average, or low when asked to rank 
the entire list of traits in order of importance or 
preference from the students’ point of view? 

The problem of the present study is to determine 
those professional and character traits which col- 
lege students prefer in their teachers and to secure 
some measure of the degree of each trait preferred 
by the students. 


RELATED STUDIES 


The survey of literature revealed a number of 
studies more or less closely related to the prob- 
lem chosen for the present study. Several of these 
related studies dealt with student rating of teachers 
on the secondary-school level. Reports of these 
studies suggested lists of traits and techniques for 
the construction of a rating scale to be used by col- 
lege students. In the consideration of the related 
studies which dealt with student rating of teachers 
on the college level, the question which was most 
frequently discussed was: Can college students 
rate their teachers? The arguments presented for 
student rating of college teachers may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

1. Students are the consumers of the teaching; 
therefore they should be consulted in the matter. 

2. By virtue of their face-to-face contacts with 
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teachers in the classroom, students are in a better 
position than anyone else to judge the satisfactori- 
ness of instruction. 

3. Education should emphasize student activi- 
ties rather than teacher activities. 

4. Student ratings of teachers correlate posi- 
tively with fellow-teacher ratings of the same 
teachers. 

The chief arguments presented against the prac- 
tice of student rating of their teachers were: 

1. Students are immature and do not really 
know what type of instruction is best for them. 

2. Students cannot easily distinguish between 
indoctrination and good teaching. 

3. Too much emphasis upon student rating 
based upon average judgments will tend to defeat 
the purpose of student rating, which is the im- 
provement of teaching. 

4. Students are not in a position to know how 
much theoretical knowledge is necessary for ef- 
ficient practical application of the knowledge in 
later life. 

5. Students cannot introspect sufficiently to 
express their real desires with respect to good 
teaching. 

6. Students tend to confuse desirable person- 
ality traits with teaching efficiency. 

The ten statements listed in the preceding para- 
graphs present a summary of the arguments for 
and against student rating of teachers as found in 
the related literature surveyed in connection with 
this investigation. | . 

We turn now to a consideration of some data 
relative to the students who participated in the 
present investigation. 


THE STUDENTS 


The students who participated in the present 
study represented the following Indiana colleges 
and universities: 

Valparaiso University at Valparaiso 

Manchester College at North Manchester 

Purdue University at Lafayette 

Butler University at Indianapolis 

DePauw University at Greencastle 

Central Normal College at Danville 

Indiana University at Bloomington 

Indiana State Teachers College at Terre Haute 

Evansville College at Evansville 


An approximately equal number of students 
was selected from each of the ten institutions 
represented. 

Properly checked lists were returned from 1,085 
students. The distribution according to class 
standing was as follows: freshmen standing 149, 
sophomores 386, juniors 255, seniors 199, and 
graduate students 96. On the basis of sex, 596 
were men and 489 were women. The range in 
age for 916 undergraduates was 16 to 29 years, the 
mean age being 19.6 years. The list of major in- 
terests of the students included all departments or 
subjects in which students generally may major. 


THE CHECK LIsT 


The data for the present study were collected by 
means of a check list of traits of college teachers. 
The list of traits used in this investigation was more 
or less arbitrarily determined from a number of 
lists which have been used in related studies and 
from the general literature in this field. The check 
list consisted of two parts. The first part con- 
tained 60 traits of college teachers arranged under 
the following general headings: physical traits and 
personal appearance, intelligence and related 
traits, emotional and social traits, and professional 
traits. There were from 13 to 16 traits under 
each of the four headings. 

A three-point scale for each trait was indicated 
by brief definitions. For example: 


Personal interest in students: 

—NMakes little effort to know his students or their 
problems. 

—Makes average effort to know his students and 
their problems. 

—Makes strong effort to know his students per- 
sonally and to assist them in every possible way. 


The directions which the students were asked to 
follow in checking the traits in Part I of the check- 
list were as follows. 


This is a check-list of traits of college teachers on 
which you are asked to express your personal prefer- 
ence. It is not a test of your knowledge or ability. A 
three-point scale is indicated for most of the traits. 
The first statement under each trait represents low or 
considerably below average in the trait; the second 
statement represents approximately average; while the 
third statement represents high or considerably above 
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the average. You are to check one, and only one, of 
the three statements under each trait. Check the de- 
gree or quality of each trait which you prefer in a col- 
lege teacher. In every case you are to be guided by 
your preference only, and not by what you think some- 
one might want you to prefer. Consider each trait 
carefully before you check a statement. You may add 
any traits or make any suggestions you may have for 
improving this check-list. 


The second part of the check-list contained the 
same 60 traits which appeared in the first part. In 
Part II the traits were listed with a brief definition. 
The definition in each case was stated in terms of 
what is generally considered a high or desirable 
degree or quality of the trait. This definition 
served to assist all students to have in mind ap- 
proximately the same meaning for each trait. At 
the left of this list of traits three columns were ar- 
ranged in which students were asked to check the 
traits. The columns were headed “L,” ‘‘A,” and 
“M.” In column “L” students checked the 20 
traits which they considered least important of the 
list of 60 traits; in column “A” they checked the 
20 traits which they considered average in import- 
ance; and in column “M” they checked the 20 


traits which they considered most important. Each 


trait was checked in only one column. Twenty 
traits were checked in each of the three columns. 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


The data were tabulated to show the total num- 
ber and the percentage of men and women in the 
five class groups who checked each of the three 
statements under each trait in Part I of the check 
list. Also the total number and the percentage of 
men and women in the five class groups who 
check each trait in each of the three columns in 
Part II were shown. The data for each of the traits 
were analyzed separately. Some interesting sex 
and class differences were shown in connection 
with some of the traits. However, results from the 
entire group of students only are considered in this 
summary. 

The following list of traits are those for which 
the total group of students expressed a preference 
for a high degree in Part I of the check-list. The 
traits are listed in order on the basis of the per- 
centage of students who checked the third or high 
statement under each trait. 


Approachableness 

Presentation of subject-matter 

Good sportsmanship 

Objections and complaints of students (gives sympathetic 
consideration to students’ objections and complaints con- 
cerning assignments, grading, etc.) 

Ability to stimulate students 


Honesty and truthfulness 
Adjustment of student’s work load 
Keeping up in his field 

Interest in his subject 

Tact 


Fairness in grading 

Tolerance 

Loyalty (to the institution and to members of his classes) 
Knowledge of human nature 

Sympathy 


Cooperation 

Customs and traditions (considers and respects the student 
customs and traditions in the given institution) 

Sociability 

Knowledge of subject matter 

Interest in students 


The traits in Part I for which students expressed 
a preference for an average degree of the’ xit are 
as follows: 


Physical health 

Initiative 

Mannerisms (is moderately free from objectionable man- 
nerisms, gestures, posture, etc.) 

Adaptability 

Voice (about average in volume, carrying qualities, and 
modulation ) 


Morality 

Punctuality with classes 

Patience * 

Self-control 

Recognition of student achievement 


Dress 

Faith in others 

Speed of decision 

Sense of humor 

Efficiency of students (demands an average degree of ef- 
ficiency from the students) 


Facial expression 
Self-confidence 
Religiousness 
Command of language 
Intelligence 


The following traits are those for which stu- 


dents expressed a preference for a low degree of 
the trait: 
Enthusiasm 


Contributions to class discussions 
Imagination 
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Praise and compliments 

Dignity 

Mistakes, errors, faults of students (usually places the 
blame for mistakes, errors and faults on the students) 

Height 

Finality of decision 

Tests, examinations, quizzes 

Argument 


Conversation 

Economic status (owns no property, is entirely dependent 
upon his salary) 

Modesty 

Suggestibility 

Bluffing 


The traits in Part II of the check list were ranked 
on the basis of relative importance from the stu- 
dents’ point of view by the total group of students 
as follows: 


Knowledge of subject-matter (has wide and organized 
knowledge, is an expert in his field) 

Schooling (has special training with Master's or Doctor's 
degree) 

Command of language 

Tact 

Intelligence 


Knowledge of human nature (understands others) 
Honesty and truthfulness 

Fairness in grading 

Keeping up in his field 

Presentation of subject-matter 


Voice 

Physical health 

Ability to stimulate students 
Interest in his subject 
Tolerance 


Self-control 
Sympathy 
Patience 

Sense of humor 
Morality 


Adaptability 
Cooperation 

Good sportsmanship 
Enthusiasm 

Interest in students 


Initiative 

Facial expression 
Approachableness 

Adjustment of students’ work load 
Mannerisms 


Faith in others 

Dignity 

Sociability 

Recognition of student achievement 

Loyalty (to his students and the college or university) 


Dress 

Self-confidence 

Modesty 

Punctuality with classes 
Tests, quizzes, examinations 


Objections and complaints of students 

Religiousness 

Efficiency of students (demands best quantity and quality 
of work from students) 

Conversation 

Mistakes, errors, faults of students (holds students re- 
sponsible for their mistakes, errors, and faults) 


Contributions to class discussions 
Imagination 

Finality of decision 

Praise and compliments 

Age 


Sex (male) 

Argument 

Suggestibility 

Speed of decision 
Marital status (married) 


Customs (customs and traditions in student body) 
Economic status (amount of property owned) 
Weight 

Bluffing 

Height 


RELIABILITY OF THE STUDENT PREFERENCES 


An attempt was made in this study to get some 
measure of the reliability of the preferences which 
the students expressed with reference to the 60 
traits used. A group of approximately 150 stu- 
dents in Indiana University cooperated in this part 
of the study. All five class levels were represented 
in the test for reliability. The students used in this 
test were not included in the main part of the study. 
The same check-list which was used in the main 
study was submitted to this group of 150 students 
in exactly the same manner as in the case of the 
groups which made up the body of the study. 
After about two weeks the same check-list was 
again submitted to the same group of 150 students. 
There was every indication that the students 
checked the list seriously and carefully on both 
reliability tests. 

The results of the reliability tests were tabulated 
to show the number and percentage of students 
who checked the low, average, and high degree of 
each trait in Part I the same on both tests. The 
percentage of students in the group of 150 who 
checked the same degree of the traits in Part I on 
both tests ranged from 99.3 gradually down to 
61.1. The median reliability percentage was 84.5. 
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In other words, approximately 85 per cent of the 
students in the group of 150 checked the same 
degree of each trait in Part I on both reliability 
tests. 

The traits in Part II of the check-list were ranked 
on the basis of relative importance on both of 
the reliability tests. These two ranks were cor- 
related by the rank-difference method. The co- 
efficient of correlation by the rank method was 
.945 + .009. This coefficient is approximately 
equal to a product-moment coefficient of .945. As 
indicated by this test for reliability, the student 
preferences expressed in regard to the relative im- 
portance of the traits listed in Part II of the check- 
list appear to be highly reliable. 


THE PREFERRED COLLEGE TEACHER 


When we summarize the preferences of students 
as expressed in connection with the traits listed in 
the check-list, we get some such description as the 
following: 

The preferred college teacher is a married man 
approximately 37 years of age. Approximately 93 
per cent of the students expressed a preference for 
a male teacher, and 69 per cent preferred a married 
teacher rather than an unmarried one. He is about 
5 feet 10 inches tall and weighs 175 pounds. His 
physical health is better than average; he wears a 
pleasant expression on his face; and possesses a 
clear and well modulated voice. Obnoxious man- 
nerisms are reduced toa minimum. His command 
of language is good, although he is not necessarily 
a fluent speaker. In the matter of dress the pre- 
ferred teacher shows good taste in the selection of 
his clothes and is appropriately dressed for every 
occasion. In his social relations he displays ap- 
proximately an average amount of dignity and 
modesty. The level which he has attained in 
schooling is represented somewhere between the 
Master's and Doctor’s degrees. Thirty-five per 
cent of the students preferred the teacher with the 
Master’s degree or equivalent. Thirty-five per cent 
preferred the teacher with the Doctor’s degree or 
equivalent. Thirty per cent preferred the teacher 
with less schooling than that represented by the 
Master's degree. Financially he is neither rich 
nor poor. 

Of those traits which are commonly associated 
with intelligence the ideal college teacher possesses 


a high degree of adaptability, initiative, tolerance, 
knowledge of subject-matter, and knowledge of 
human nature. He possesses an average degree of 
intelligence, self-confidence, imagination, patience, 
finality of decision, and tendency to argue. He 
very seldom bluffs to conceal a lack of preparation 
or to gain his point with others. 

Students prefer the college teacher who ranks 
high in such traits as sympathy, sociability, tact, 
cooperation, morality, loyalty, honesty and truth- 
fulness, and good sportsmanship. In certain other 
emotional traits such as self-control, sense of 
humor, enthusiasm, suggestibility, and conversa- 
tion he possesses only an average degree of the 
trait. 

The preferred college teacher ranks high in 
most of the professional traits listed. He gives a 
great deal of attention to the following matters: 
recognition of student achievement, objections and 
complaints of students, personal interest in stu- 
dents, adjustment of students’ work load, keeping 
up-to-date in his field, ability to put his subject- 
matter across to his students in the classroom, fair- 
ness in grading, customs and traditions of the 
student body, interest in his subject, approachable- 
ness, and ability to stimulate his students. He 
ranks about average or above in the following 
traits: punctuality in opening and closing class 
periods, contributions to class discussions, giving 
praise and compliments to students, assuming re- 
sponsibility for the mistakes and errors of his stu- 
dents, the number of tests given, and the efficiency 
demanded of his students in course work. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER STUDY 


A fundamental assumption underlying this 
study is that the followers constitute a very im- 
portant element in any leadership situation of the 
face-to-face type. The approach to the study of 
leadership which was used in this study has yielded 
some significant results. Studies of a similar na- 
ture might be made in a number of leadership situ- 
ations and the findings compared with the results 
of this study. Such studies would be valuable in 
that they would give the leaders in those situations 
some definite conception of what the followers 
think they want in their leaders. Another im- 
portant contribution which studies of this type 
might make has to do with the question of the 
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general or specific nature of the traits of leadership. 
Studies of this type should prove of definite value 
to all individuals who are directly interested in 
leadership training, either in general or in any 
specific situation. 

There are some indications in the data collected 
for this study that the subject of sex differences 
offers an interesting and profitable field for further 
study. In the case of a number of the traits the 
percentage of women who checked a given degree 
or rank was consistently higher or lower than the 
percentage of the men who checked the same de- 
gree or rank of a given trait. A study designed for 
that purpose might determine whether or not those 
sex differences are significant. That problem was 
not included in the present study. The only con- 
sideration given sex differences in the present study 
was to indicate the cases where there was a con- 
sistent tendency for one sex to express a preference 
for a higher or lower degree or rank of a given trait 
than the opposite sex. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The findings obtained in this study seem to 


justify the following conclusions: 

1. This investigation outlines a new approach to 
the study of leadership. An attempt has been 
made to determine the degree and relative import- 
ance of the traits of leadership in a given situation 
on the basis of the preferences of the followers in 
that situation. 

2. Students are able to express very definite 
preferences in regard to the degree and relative 
importance of traits in college teachers. 

3. These preferences which students expressed 
in respect to traits of college teachers have a high 
degree of reliability. The median percentage of 
reliability for the traits in Part II was 84.5. The co- 
efficient of correlation between the traits in Part 
II as ranked in two reliability tests was .94 + .009. 

4. The 60 traits used in this study have been 
ranked on two bases: (a) the degree of each trait 
preferred and (b) the relative importance of each 
trait. 

5. The correlation between the degree of the 
traits preferred in Part I of the check list and the 
relative rank given the traits in Part II was 
60 + .03. 

6. The technique and the findings of this study 


should be valuable to college teachers and college 
administrators in the improvement of college 
teaching and in the selection of efficient college 
teachers. 

7. The technique and findings of this investiga- 
tion should be valuable to any individual or group 
of individuals interested in leadership training in 
any situation. 

8. The approach to the study of leadership used 
in this study has yielded interesting and valuable 
results and warrants further use in similar studies 
in other leadership situations. 


True to Life 


Experience of the last few years has shaken our 
belief in the old idea that the schools exist to pre- 
serve the ideals and traditions of the past. We 
have seen too much delusion resulting from that 
philosophy and too many people made miserable 
by the realization that things were not what they 
had seemed to be. 

If our experience has taught us nothing else, it 
has made us realize that we have an obligation to 
our students to interpret the issues and events of 
the present. That does not mean that we need to 
turn our backs on ideals—far from it—only that 
we should give some attention to reality. 

We must provide standards of the beautiful, the 
good, and the true, but they must be standards 
which mean something in terms of living men and 
current events. Our education must be true to life 
as it is lived today.—From Superintendent's Bul- 
letin by E. W. Jacobsen, Superintendent of 
Schools, Oakland, California. 


Kappa PHI Kappa, a professional education frater- 
nity operating largely on the undergraduate level, has 
just published its “First General Catalogue” in which 
we find a listing of 47 chapters and 7,715 members, a 
brief history of the development of Kappa Phi Kappa, 
the national constitution and by-laws, and other in- 
formation of interest and value. The membership is 
listed alphabetically, geographically, and by chapters 
with individual addresses given. The catalogue is 
compiled and edited by the national secretary, Dr. 
Arthur D. Wright, 726 Jackson Place, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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* Copy for this section of The Phi Delta Kappan is 
prepared by W. A. Stumpf, a graduate student in 
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Personal and Professional 


Viers W. Apams has been named director of the 
University of Pittsburgh’s Johnstown center. He has 
been a member of the Johnstown staff since 1930, and 
will succeed KENDALL S. TESH, who will resume his 
place as a member of the faculty of the chemistry de- 
partment. In addition to his duties as director, Mr. 
Adams will also have charge of late afternoon and 
evening classes and summer-school courses in 
Johnstown. 


MARSHALL BATHO of Bloomington, Wis., has been 
elected to the superintendency at Lodi. 


ARTHUR C. Boyce, professor of education at Al- 
borz College of Teheran, Iran, reports that education 
“is making great progress in Iran these days.” He has 
been cooperating with a commission to rewrite the pro- 
gram of studies for the Middle Schools for Girls. 
“With the new freedom of women in Iran,’’ comments 
Doctor Boyce, “‘and the removal of the veil, a new type 
of education is needed for girls.’ He is also chair- 
man of a committee working on the course of study in 
English for Iranian Middle Schools. 


ALBERT P. BROGAN assumed the position of dean of 
the Graduate School at the University of Texas on 
September 1, succeeding HENRY W. HARPER, who 
becomes dean emeritus and professor of chemistry. 
Doctor Harper held the deanship for 23 years. 


B. R. BUCKINGHAM, formerly director of the bureau 
of educational research at Ohio State University, and 
since 1928 a member of the editorial department of 
Ginn and Company, has been admitted to partnership 
in the firm. 


E.us H. CHAMPLIN, director of physical education 
in the secondary schools of Buffalo, N. Y., has been 
named chief of the physical education bureau in the 
health and physical education division of the New 
York State Education Department, effective Septem- 
ber 1. 


S. G. CONNER of Media, Pa., is now in charge of 
apprentice training in the Department of Public In- 
struction for Pennsylvania. He was at one time ap- 
prenticeship-training coordinator for the Ohio State 
Board of Vocational Education. 


KATHERINE CORNELL, well-known stage personal- 
ity, has given the University of Wisconsin $500 to be 
added to a scholarship fund to aid needy and worthy 
students, according to an announcement by Glenn 
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Frank, president of the university. The graduating 
class of 1936 donated $1,200, both gifts being accepted 
by the board of regents. 


CaRLos C. CRAWFORD is now director of a newly- 
established department of commercial education at 
Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. He 
was for six years head of the department of com- 
mercial education at the State Teachers College, Valley 
City, N. D. 


DonaLp P. Davis, formerly superintendent of 
schools in Arnold Boro, Pa., has been appointed chief 
of the division of child accounting and research in the 
Department of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. 
He succeeds J. Y. SHAMBACH, who has transferred to 
the position of deputy secretary of the School Em- 
ployees’ Retirement System. 


M. G. Davis of Ames, Iowa, is the new superintend- 
ent at Lake Forest, Ill., succeeding JOHN E. BAGGETT, 
who retired after 33 years in the position. 


V. H. Davis, principal of the high school at Hum- 
ble, Texas, for the past three years, is now superintend- 
ent of the Dayton, Texas, schools. 


DANIEL E. Dirzer has been named to the position 
of school business adviser in the Department of Public 
Instruction in Pennsylvania. Prior to his appoint- 
ment, Mr. Ditzler engaged in business pursuits. 


D. SHAw DuNCAN, chancellor of the University of 
Denver, has been appointed to the University Senate 
for the new quadrennium by the Board of Bishops of 
the Methodist Episcopal church. 


H. H. EELKEMA, for the past several years principal 
of the Proviso township high school at Maywood, III., 
has taken an administrative position in the Duluth, 
Minn., school system. 


R. L. EMBREE, educational adviser in Liberia, visited 
in the United States, and is returning to Liberia in 
September, where he has been a missionary for more 
than fifteen years. During his stay, he was a guest at 
Hampton Institute. 


EARLE E. EMME has been elected chairman of the 
Social Science Division of Morningside College. He is 
developing a “Student Adjustment Approach to Gen- 
eral Psychology.” 
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STANLEY R. FINIFROCK, formerly superintendent of 
schools at Leaf River, Ill., is now occupying the super- 
intendency at Galena, Ill. 


G. KARL FIsHER is the principal of the Traverse 
City, Mich., high school. Mr. Fisher formerly held 


principalships in Newberry, Mich., and Pontiac, Ill. 


CHARLES R. Foster, former president of the State 
Teachers College at Indiana, Pa., has been appointed 
to a position of associate superintendent of the Pitts- 
burgh public schools. 


ROBERT J. FRANCIS has been appointed assistant 
professor of physical education at the University of 
Wisconsin, succeeding J. C. ELsom, who will retire 
after 42 years’ service at Wisconsin. 


Puitip L. GARLAND is now principal of the high 
school in Attleboro, Mass., where he succeeds Mr. 
Mack who was recently promoted to the position of 
supervisor of secondary education in the Massachu- 
setts State Department. For the past five years, Mr. 
Garland has served as principal of the high school in 
Brunswick, Maine. 


JouN B. HaGue, after 12 years’ service as chief of 
the special schools bureau in New York, took over 
his new duties as principal of the Central New York 
School for the Deaf at Rome, N. Y., on August 1. He 
succeeds Oris A. BETTS, who served as principal of 
the school for 17 years. 


ROSWELL G. Ham has been chosen to serve as the 
third president Mount Holyoke College has had since 
it received its charter in 1893. Doctor Ham was 
associate professor of English literature at Yale. 


S. A. HAMRIN has returned to the school of educa- 
tiontion at Northwestern University as associate pro- 
fessor of education. Last year he was principal of the 
University high school at Normal, Ill. 


B. M. HANNA has been named principal of the 
junior-senior high school at Norwood, Ohio. He 
was formerly principal of the Abraham Lincoln junior 
high school at Rockford, III. 


ERNEST C. HARTWELL, superintendent of the Buf- 
falo, N. Y., schools since August 1, 1918, is now 
principal of the Brockport State Normal School, suc- 
ceeding ALFRED C. THOMPSON, who retired at the 
close of the last school year. 


Roy HINDERMAN of Madison, Wis., is now super- 
visor of manual training and director of vocational 
guidance at Denver, Colo., according to Phi News. 


C. M. Hirst was appointed director of education in 
the Bureau of Indian Affairs, Alaska Division, instead 
of commissioner of education for Alaska, as was re- 


ported in the May issue of THE Put DELTA Kappan. 
Alaska’s commissioner of education is ANTHONY E. 
KARNES. 


PAUL HOUNCHELL, formerly of the faculty of State 
Teachers College, Florence, Ala., has accepted a posi- 
tion at the State Teachers College, Harrisonburg, Va. 
He has the rank of professor of education and as- 
sociate director of training. 


WALTER B. JONES was appointed, during the sum- 
mer, chief of the industrial education division in the 
Department of Public Instruction for Pennsylvania. 
He was formerly engaged in consultative work in the 
division of personnel examinations. 


FRANKLIN J. KELLER returns to the principalship 
of the Metropolitan Vocational High School of New 
York City after three years leave of absence granted 
by the New York City Board of Education. During 
this period he has served as director of the National 
Vocational Conference. 


R. B. VON KLEINSMD, president of the University 
of Southern California, delivered a series of lectures 
on “The Role of the Pacific in International Amity” 
at the University of Panama during the month of 
August. 


CHARLES A. Kruc of Mount Allison University has 
been awarded a fellowship at the University of London 
for the pursuit of educational inquiries in Great 
Britain. 


EpwIn A. LEE became director of the National Oc- 
cupational Conference on July 1. On leave from the 
University of California, where he is professor of 
education and director of the division of vocational 
education, he has served for two and a half years as 
superintendent of schools in San Francisco. His leave 
has been extended- by the university for another two 
years to enable him to direct the activities of the con- 
ference. Dr. Lee is chariman of a committee of Phi 
Delta Kappa which is responsible for the guidance 
project adopted by the last national council. 


JOHN J. LEE has assumed his new duties as associate 
professor and general adviser in charge of teacher- 
training in special education at Wayne University, De- 
troit. For the past nine years he was a member of the 
Michigan State Department of Public Instruction, most 
of that time as state supervisor of the division of re- 
habilitation and special education. 


W.H. LEMMEL has succeeded WILLIAM E. NELSON 
as superintendent of schools at Quincy, III. 


SHERMAN L. Lowrey, principal of the Boggs, 
Cargo, and Whittier elementary schools in Pittsburgh, 
has retired from active service. ARTHUR R. DEAN has 
been transferred to Mr. Lowrey’s former position. 
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W. R. LUECK, supervisor in the Newton, Iowa, 
schools, has been engaged to fill a vacancy in the math- 
ematics department of Illinois State Normal University, 
created by the leave of absence granted C. N. MILLs, 
who will study at the University of Wisconsin. 


S. E. TorstEN LuNp has accepted an associate 
professorship of education at the University of Ten- 
nessee. He was formerly a member of the staff of 
the University High School of the University of 
Minnesota. 


JoHN J. MATTHEWS, assistant professor of en- 
gineering extension at the Pennsylvania State College, 
has been granted a year’s leave of absence to organize 
a complete training program for the Panama Canal 
Zone Commission. He will establish apprentice train- 
ing courses in some trades, and adult educational 
courses in others. 


GEORGE L. MAXWELL, director of adult education 
in Colorado, and since 1929 a member of the depart- 
ment of education at the University of Denver, is now 
assistant director of the educational division of the 
WPA in Washington, D. C. 


James A. NEWPHER has been named to the position 
of director of the bureau of professional licensing in 
the Department of Public Instruction in Pennsylvania. 
Doctor Newpher was, from 1925 until his appoint- 
ment in the state department, professor of education 
and psychology at Geneva College. 


H. D. McGez has retired from the superintendency 
of the Ivanhoe, Minn., schools after 26 years of serv- 
ice in that system. Mr. McGee has been in education 
work for 36 years. 


A. J. MILLER, formerly counselor in the Connelly 
Trade School, Pittsburgh, has been promoted to the 
position of assistant director of curriculum study and 
research in the Pittsburgh schools. 


Lewis S. MOOREHEAD has accepted the directorship 
of physical education and health in the state Depart- 
ment of Education of Ohio. F. J. STECKER has suc- 
ceeded him as assistant dean of men at Ohio State 
University. 


JAMES NEILSON, ’66, oldest living alumnus of Rut- 
gers University, who recently completed his fiftieth 
year as a member of the board of trustees, has been 
presented the Rutgers University Award, consisting of 
a bronze medal and citation. 


C. B. NEWLING, president of Armidal Teachers Col- 
lege, Australia, is on leave for a year to visit in the 
United States, England, France, Germany, and Russia. 


H. W. NIsONGER on September 1 assumed the 
duties of assistant director and professor in the bureau 
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of special and adult education at Ohio State University. 
He has been succeeded as junior dean of the College of 
Agriculture by LYMAN E. JACKSON. 


JosePpH P. Nourse has been chosen to succeed 
Epwin A. LEE as superintendent of schools at San 
Francisco. Mr. Nourse has been in the San Fran- 
cisco system for 35 years, and prior to his elevation to 
the superintendency was one of the high-school 
principals. 


CARLETON PALMER has developed a series of lec- 
tures on art, and is appearing on school and club pro- 
grams. Following each lecture, paintings are ex- 
hibited on the stage. Doctor Palmer was visiting in- 
structor in the department of physical education, North 
Texas State Teachers College, during the summer. 


ORVILLE C. PRATT, superintendent of schools in 
Spokane, was chosen president of the NEA at this sum- 
mer's meeting in Portland, Ore. 


Witsur Reece, formerly principal of the high 
school at Petersburg, IIl., has accepted a position in 
an Elmhurst, Ill., junior high school. He is suc- 
ceeded by H. P. Ciaus, formerly of Farmersville, IIl., 
high school, who, in turn, has been succeeded by L. C. 
CANNON. 


FLoyp W. REEVES, on leave of absence from the de- 
partment of education at the University of Chicago 
while serving as chief of the personnel division of the 
TVA, has returned to his post. 


S. PAUL RYDER has been chosen assistant to the chief 
of personnel in the Canal Zone. He was formerly 
chief personnel research investigator of the TVA. 


E. C. SOLOMON succeeds Dr. M. E. Dodd, founder, 
as president of Dodd College, Shreveport, Louisiana, 
at the age of 27. Does this give him the honors as 
the youngest man to become a college president? 


WarREN L. STICKLAND, formerly principal of Wil- 
lowbrook junior high school, Compton, Calif., is now 
engaged in administrative work at the Compton Jun- 
ior College. 


H. L. Tennyson, for the past seven years supervising 
principal of the Midway Borough Schools, Midway, 
Pa., has accepted a similar position in the Dallas 
Borough Schools, Dallas, Pa. 


E. R. WoELFEL has been appointed superintendent 
of schools at Newark, succeeding F. NEFF STROUP, 
who has retired. Mr. Woelfel was for the past 15 
years principal of the Newark High School. Mr. 
Stroup had been superintendent in Newark since 1921. 


RALPH Woops, associate professor of agricultural 
education at the University of Kentucky, has been ap- 
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pointed director of vocational education for the Ken- 
tucky state Department of Education. 


J. B. HaTHORN of the Sam Houston Teachers Col- 
lege died early in the summer. 


FRANK M. McMurry, emeritus professor of ele- 
mentary education, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, died on August 1, 1936. 


Meetings and Conferences 


THE NEA MEETING. “Education Moving For- 
ward” was the theme of this summer’s meeting of the 
NEA in Portland, Ore. Each of the eight general 
sessions was devoted to some phase of learning which 
had to do with the advancement of education. 

Academic freedom was one of the most widely dis- 
cussed questions before the convention. Teachers’ 
oath laws were vigorously opposed, and the so-called 
“red-rider” attached to the District of Columbia ap- 
propriations bill aroused particular resentment. 

The NEA reaffirmed its stand in full support of 
tenure of position, and its services were offered in 
supporting and initiating movements to secure tenure, 
improve tenure laws, and to repeal attacks on tenure. 

Federal aid was brought to the fore by the legislative 
committee, which urged that Congress pass the bill 
designed to provide an initial $100,000,000 and an 
increase of $50,000,000 annually until a maximum of 
$300,000,000 is reached for annual appropriation. 

A permanent division for youth education and 
guidance was recommended for establishment in the 
Office of Education. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION WEEK is planned for No- 
vember 9-13 with the general theme, “Our American 
Schools at Work.” Daily emphasis will be on: 

Monday, The Story of the Schools 

Tuesday, The Changing Curriculum 

Wednesday, New Services to the Community 

Thursday, The Unfinished Business of Education 

Friday, Financing America’s Schools 

Saturday, Education for Physical Fitness 

Sunday, Education for Character. 

It is hoped that six million adults will visit the 
schools. 


The NEw EpucATION FELLOWSHIP observed its 
twenty-first anniversary at the Seventh World Con- 
ference in Cheltenham, England, July 31-August 14. 
The theme this year was: “Education and a Free So- 
ciety.” A large number of distinguished interna- 
tional figures attended the meeting and appeared on 
the programs. More than three hundred educationists 
from the United States were among those present. 


VOCATIONAL EDUCATION leaders were called into 
conference in Minneapolis, August 17-21, by the Of- 
fice of Education to discuss vocational education prob- 
lems of the country, and to outline plans for making 
use of a federal grant of $14,000,000, available during 
the next five years. Two delegates from each state, 
except Texas, which sent three, attended. 


The sixth ANNUAL LABOR INSTITUTE was held at 
Rutgers University during the summer, the New Jersey 
Federation of Labor and the Workers Education Bu- 
reau of America cooperating with the university. 
This year’s topic was “What Can Governments 
Achieve for Labor?” Speakers included well-known 
figures in the field of labor relations and activities. 


A CONFERENCE ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
was held at Washington State College, July 17-19, 
when international affairs were discussed. Earl H. 
Pritchard was director of the event, which included 
on its program speeches by George H. Blakeslee, Clark 
University ; Lieutenant Commander Stewart F. Bryant, 
U. S. N. (retired) ; and others. 


The INTERNATIONAL RETIRED TEACHERS CLUB is 
believed to be one of the newest organizations in the 
field. In the second month of its existence it had 134 
charter members. Its meetings have been held weekly 
on the Municipal Pier in St. Petersburg, Fla., and they 
are described as being marked by “‘a gay and cheerful 
spirit.” Charter president is Mrs. Phoebe Matthews 
of West Somerville, Mass. Henry Comstock of 
Lewisburg, Pa., is vice president; Mrs. T. Arnold, 
New York, secretary; and Mr. Arnold, New York, 
treasurer. 


An INSTITUTE ON RACE RELATIONS was held at 
Swarthmore College under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Friends Service committee from July 5 to July 25. 
Topics of the institute included a study of the economic 
factors in the American racial situation, the civil rights 
of races and minorities in the United States, and the 
place of education in race relations. 

The course of study was divided into lectures, dis- 
cussion, and “action seminars.” A large number of 
speakers were included among the faculty. Discus- 
sion leaders were Ralph J. Bunche of Howard Uni- 
versity, Lester B. Granger, secretary of the Workers 
Bureau, National Urban League; and Francis A. 
Henson, of the Emergency Committee in Aid of 
Political Refugees from Nazism. 


The AMERICAN COLLEGE PUBLICITY ASSOCIA- 
TION’S annual meeting was held June 24-28 at Bos- 
ton University. The event was devoted to speakers 
and group discussions of problems in the field of 
college publicity. Frank S. Wright of the University 
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of Florida was elected president, and Louisville was 
chosen for the 1937 session. 


A SECONDARY-SCHOOL CURRICULUM CONFERENCE 
was held at the University of Southern California, July 
13-17, when problems of improvement were dis- 
cussed. The conference, sponsored jointly by the 
university and the California Society of Secondary Edu- 
cation, brought together prominent school officials 
from all parts of southern California. 

William B. Brown, Los Angeles; J. D. Conner, San 
Diego; George H. Meredith, Pasadena; C. C. Trilling- 
ham, Los Angeles; Frederick J. Weersing, professor 
of education at the university, and L. B. Rogers, dean 
of the school of education comprised the planning 
committee. 


A CuRRICULUM CONFERENCE was held July 20-22 
at Peabody College under the sponsorship of the di- 
vision of surveys and field studies. Discussions were 
held on “The Modern Program of Teacher Educa- 
tion,”” “Implications in the Public School Curriculum 
for the Education of Teachers,’ and ‘Fundamental 
Issues in Teacher Education.” Prominent men in the 
field of teacher-training spoke. Doak S. Campbell and 
H. L. Caswell were in charge. 


A first CONFERENCE ON CURRICULUM AND IM- 
PROVEMENT OF INSTRUCTION was held at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, July 13-17, for administrators, 
supervisors, teachers, and others interested. Six gen- 
eral sessions were held, with group meetings for the 
various levels and subject-matter fields. 

Among the speakers appearing on the program 
were: H. B. Bruner, Teachers College; Fred C. Ayer, 
University of Texas; H. Gordon Hullfish, Ohio State 
University ; Russell M. Story, Pomona College ; Charles 
H. Judd, University of Chicago; and T. E. Benner, 
dean of the college of education at the University of 
Illinois. 


ANNUAL EDUCATION WEEK at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University from July 20-25, centered about the 
theme, “The Curriculum in Modern Education.”” In- 
cluded among the speakers were Charles A. Lee of 
Washington University; Charles C. Stadtman, head 
of the Illinois program for curriculum revision; Henry 
Harap, Western Reserve University; Samuel Everett, 
University of Illinois; J. G. Flowers, Montclair State 
Teachers College; E. S. Simmons, state department of 
public instruction, Illinois; and Doak S. Campbell of 
George Peabody College for Teachers. 


A SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS CONFERENCE at the 
University of Wisconsin, July 20-24, considered prob- 
lems of curriculum, procedures, psychology, philos- 
ophy, and techniques of the “ever-changing” school. 
Thirty round table discussions were held during the 
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event. Members of the school of education and out- 
side speakers appeared on the programs. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO CONFERENCES during 
the summer included that of administrative officers of 
public and private schools, held July 20-24. Daily 
topics for discussion included “Departures in the Edu- 
cation of Deviate Children,” “Improvements in Busi- 
ness Administration,” “Improvements in Pupil Prog- 
ress from the Application of Contributions to Educa- 
tional Science,’ ‘Progress in School and Community 
Organization,” “Carrying Forward Curriculum Im- 
provement.” In the afternoon, group discussions 
were held on subjects allied to the daily topic. W. C. 
Reavis was in charge of arrangements. 

Other conferences held at the university during 
the summer were that for administrative officers of 
institutions of higher learning, with John Dale Rus- 
sell in charge of arrangements, and that for business 
educationists, arranged by Harald G. Shields. 


The seventh annual SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS 
CONFERENCE of George Peabody College for Teachers 
was held June 11-13. The general conference theme 
was ‘Administering the Instructional Program to Meet 
the Needs of Pupils.” Nine sessions of the meeting 
were devoted to a discussion by education leaders in 
the South of the contributions to be made by various 
phases of the school’s program. 

The conference was concluded with a banquet at- 
tended by about five hundred persons, who heard 
W. A. Sutton, superintendent at Atlanta speak on 
“Education for Southern Citizenship.’” Dennis H. 
Cooke and R. L. Hamon were in charge of the con- 
ference arrangements. 


BusINESS MANAGERS and their assistants in the five 
teachers colleges of Illinois met at Illinois State Nor- 
mal University during the summer to consider the 
application of a uniform system of accounting pro- 
vided by the department of finance of the state. Sim- 
ilar meetings will be held three times a year at the 
various institutions. 


A CONFERENCE ON ADOLESCENCE AND GUID- 
ANCE was sponsored at the University of California, 
July 13 to 15. Problems in the field were considered, 
and several well-known authorities appeared on the 
programs. 


A GUIDANCE TRAINING INSTITUTE was held at 
Boston University’s school of education from July 
20-25. The week's program consisted of lectures on 
the fundamental principles underlying the practice of 
guidance; training in the giving, scoring and interpret- 
ing of all types of tests used in guidance; and training 
in the techniques of the personal interview. In ad- 
dition, discussion on the organization of guidance 
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programs for different types of groups on case prob- 
lems was held daily. Included in the participating 


groups were 25 educational advisers from the CCC 
camps of New England. 


Alabama's annual STATE EDUCATION CONFERENCE 
was held at the University of Alabama, June 22-24. 
During the same days the seventh annual Parent- 
Teacher Institute was in session. The program of the 
state conference was built around the curriculum, L. 
Thomas Hopkins of Teachers College being the prin- 
cipal speaker. Panel discussions were conducted on 
the elementary curriculum, the emerging high-school 
curriculum, and administrative problems in curriculum 
development. 


OuIo STATE UNIVERSITY sponsored a conference of 
school superintendents in cooperation with the state 
department of education and the Ohio Education As- 
sociation. Problems of reorganization, school finances, 
supervision, and reorganization of the curriculum were 
the main subjects discussed. 


Pennsylvania’s annual EDUCATION CONGRESS will 
be held in Harrisburg, October 7-8, with Samuel 
Fausold, deputy superintendent of public instruction, 
chairman of the program committee. The first day of 
the conference will consist of three separate conference 
groups, each of which will discuss a different problem, 
such as finance and instruction. Deliberations of these 
groups will be summarized by a committee appointed 
for the purpose, which will report before the general 
session the following day. 

The Wednesday evening meeting will be addressed 
by Lester K. Ade, state superintendent. The final 
meeting will be open, and reports from the three dis- 
cussion groups will be heard and discussed. 


KANSAS COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS met in an- 
nual convention at Topeka, July 13-16, ninety-four 
officials attending. The program ‘was well balanced. 
It provided an abundance of material in both the prac- 
tical and the theoretical fields surrounding the regular 
duties of the county superintendent.” 


The UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN sponsored a sum- 
mer conference on “Issues in Michigan Education’’ at 
Ann Arbor, July 13-17. Sessions were held for five 
days. 


The nineteenth ANNUAL CONFERENCE OF SMITH- 
HUGHES TEACHERS was held at the University of Wis- 
consin during the summer, with 135 high-school teach- 
ers of agriculture in attendance. One day of the meet- 
ings was spent in a tour of the Coon Valley soil erosion 
project. L. M. Sasman and E. L. Kirkpatrick were 
the featured lecturers. 


Foreign Notes 


DENMARK. Danish children, upon reaching the 
age of twelve years, will have “less to do with text- 
books and more to do with visits to shops and offices 
and factories and fields, into the realms of actual chem- 
istry, physics, science, geography, history, and eco- 
nomics.” It is intended also to place greater emphasis 
on health and handicraft learning. 


HEIDELBERG, GERMANY. Germany's University of 
Heidelberg celebrated its 550th anniversary, one of 
the principal portions of the observance being an 
“International Conference of Universities,” held on 
the eve of the celebration proper. The conference 
voted to make itself a permanent institution, and to 
meet every two years, with its executive committee 
meeting annually to “further discussion of problems 
of international importance and to develop interna- 
tional cooperation.” 

The celebration was marred by the departure of 
British professors, who left soon after adjournment of 
the conference to avoid “becoming involved in a 
propaganda controversy,” according to the press. 
Although seventeen American universities were rep- 
resented, there were notable exceptions, some of which 
have been reported in previous issues of THE PHI 
DELTA KapPAN. Cambridge and other foreign uni- 
versities also declined invitations to the celebration. 


Jacob Gould Schurman, the United States’ ambas- 
sador to Germany for four and one-half years until 
January, 1930, was to have been the star guest of the 
university. It was reported that he was “detained on 
business.”” He had been active in raising funds for 
a new building for the university. 

Adolph Hitler was among the prominent guests at 
the event. 


ETHIOPA. Italian colonial officials have decided, 
according to a mid-summer press dispatch, that school- 
attendance in Ethiopia shall not be compulsory. Said 
one official: 

“Obligatory education for African natives just does 
not work. You have your school packed the opening 
day and the next day—nobody.” 

Plans for two types of schools, details not published, 
have been drafted to provide facilities for all children 
whose parents want them to be “educated.” 


IRAN. Iran, which is known to most oldsters as 
Persia, is making considerable progress in education. 
At Alborz College, four hundred students were en- 
rolled last year, with an increase of fifty per cent in 
the enrollment of students in residence dormitories. 
Various commissions of the Ministry of Education 
have been working on such matters as rewriting the 
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program in the Middle Schools for Girls, and the 
formulation and refining of the English courses. Eng- 
lish is beginning to take some of the general import- 
ance that French has had in the past, according to one 
commentator. In some schools, English will take the 
place of French. 

Some two thousand pupils in the upper classes of the 
Middle Schools of Teheran were given group intelli- 
gence tests late in the last school year, the first under- 
taking of the kind in Persian, and difficulty was found 
in getting the ideas and terms into the language. 

The foregoing data is from a letter by Arthur C. 
Boyce, a member of Zeta chapter. 


Mexico. The Department of Education announces 
its intention to build sufficient schools along the border 
in order that Mexican children need not come to the 
United States to study. 


VANCOUVER. Having received a five per cent 
restoration toward their original salaries, Vancouver 
teachers decided not to press for arbitration regarding 
the remaining 15 per cent reduction in their salaries, 
according to The B. C. Teacher. 


Public Schools 


Under the single salary schedule adopted at To- 
ledo, Ohio, teachers will be paid according to their 
qualifications, regardless of the level on which they 
teach. The board also adopted a four-year tenure plan 
for teachers, who heretofore were on a one-year con- 
tractual basis. 


If the state sales tax in California is repealed at the 
November elections, it will ‘‘mean drastic curtailment 
of educational privileges,” a revenue of about $75,000- 
000 being wiped out. Teachers are combating the 
repeal proposal, and are being backed by the press in 
some communities. The Glendale News-Press said 
the repeal would “result in an increase of taxes upon 
real estate of from 260 to 290 per cent.” 


Boys of the manual arts class and girls of the home 
economics group of the high school at Bremen, Ohio, 
traded instructors for two weeks last spring, the boys 
receiving instruction in home making, and the girls 
being taught how to use the tools found in a shop 
room. R. M. Foxnight, superintendent, believes the 
experiment successful, and that it may be repeated. 


All seventh and eighth grade pupils in the Canal 
Zone public colored junior high schools will be 
taught Spanish, beginning July 1, 1936. Study of 
the language will be required in five 45-minute 
periods each week. 


Approximately 20,000 pupils are enrolled in the 


209 schools for the deaf in the United States. Three 
thousand teachers are employed in these schools. The 
first school of its kind was founded in 1817 at Hart- 
ford, and since that time, some 130,000 deaf children 
have received instruction. The school at Mt. Airy, 
Pa., stands first in valuation, the buildings and grounds 
being rated at $2,392,000. 


The course of education in Alabama takes the direc- 
tion of a movement to reduce the number of grades in 
the public schools from twelve to eleven, and to raise 
the minimum age for school attendance from six to 
seven years. A seven-month period is the maximum 
in a majority of the counties in Alabama, according 
to The School Executive. 


Figures released by the superintendent of public in- 
struction in Illinois reveal that 48 teachers received 
less than $200 per annum last year, and that salaries of 
$3,000 or more were received by 3,339 teachers. 
Teachers numbering 5,640 taught twenty years or more 
in the same district, and 240 have taught forty years 
of more. Sixty-five new school buildings, forty of 
them one-room affairs, were built during the 1934-35 
year. 


At Oakland, Calif., the board of education has 
adopted for 1936-37 the salary schedule of 1931-32, 
and from this schedule, after automatic increases have 
been granted, has made a deduction of 4.5 per cent 
for salaries under $3,300, and 8.2 per cent on salaries 
of $3,300 or more. The action means that about 
half the reduction in the lower bracket, as paid in 
1935-36, has been restored, and about one-third the 
reduction in the upper bracket. 


Work on the Pasadena Junior College's new Horace 
Mann building, to cost $612,725, is under way. Fed- 
eral funds have been granted to the extent of $368,400 
in order that the Pasadena high-school district’s build- 
ing program may be completed. The Horace Mann 
building is expected to be ready for occupancy in 
June, 1937. 


Reading ability of school children has been brought 
forcibly to the attention of the public through at least 
two recent reports. In Chicago, W. H. Johnson, super- 
intendent, reported that about one-fourth of the ele- 
mentary-school graduates cannot read well enough to 
do high-school work. J. H. Tildsey, assistant super- 
intendent in New York City, finds that ‘the reading 
ability of no less than 19 per cent was found to be 
below the eighth-grade standard” for June, 1934, ele- 
mentary graduates. 


ROTC training in Carbondale, Ill., was turned down 
by a vote of 442 to 347 during the summer, the ballot- 
ing being the culmination of a “bitter debate.”” Back- 
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ing the proposal for military training were the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, the American Legion, and the Lion’s 
Club. Opposing the introduction of the ROTC were 
the ministerial alliance, several women’s clubs, and 
Roscoe Pulliam, president of Southern Illinois Teach- 
ers College, according to The Vidette. 


Texas, for the first time in years, has a surplus in the 
available school fund. New taxes this year not only 
raised the usual $17.50 per pupils allotment, but have 
indicated a surplus of $4,000,000, according to The 
School Executive. 

According to The Texas Outlook for August, the 
state board has increased the scholastic apportionment 
for 1936-37 to $19 per capita. Says the magazine: 
“The significant factor in the situation is the fact that 
the increase in the apportionment reveals a steady 
growth in public sentiment favoring larger state sup- 
port of education— a fuller recognition of the state's 
obligation to educate its future citizens.” 


Within Chicago’s adult population are numbered 
but 205,185 persons with a year or more of college 
training. Richard O. Lang, graduate student at the 
University of Chicago, and co-director of a special 
census taken in 1934 of persons more than 18 years of 
age, also found that 111,071 had no formal schooling, 
and 161,232 did not attend school beyond the fourth 
grade. Mr. Lang found the educational status higher 
among native whites, in areas where there is a high 
ratio of women to men, in cases where families are 
small, and in those areas where the families move more 
frequently. Incidentally, Mr. Lang found that the 
best educated families paid the highest rents. 


The official roster of the North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools lists the following 
general officers for 1936-37: 

President, Alphonse M. Schwitalla, S. J., St. Louis 
University ; first vice-president, Lucia R. Briggs, Mil- 
waukee-Downer College; second vice-president, Wil- 
liam F. Shirley, superintendent of schools, Marshal- 
town, Ia.; secretary, A. W. Clevenger, high-school 
visitor, University of Illinois; and treasurer, E. H. K. 
McComb, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


Attendance increases in Arizona high schools have 
outdistanced the increase in teacher employment to 
such an extent that state high-school teachers are car- 
tying a burdensome load, according to O. K. Garret- 
son, state high-school visitor and a member of the fac- 
ulty of the University of Arizona. Doctor Garretson’s 
report shows increased attendance, decreased high- 
school post-graduate work, increased numbers of high- 
school graduates enrolling in university and college, 
increased median salary figure, and a steady advance 


in the amount of academic preparation made by state 
high-school teachers. 


A vivid lesson in health education was given to 
sixth-grade children of the University of Kentucky's 
elementary school when the effect of diet was studied 
by means of two groups of white rats. At the be- 
ginning of the experiment, the rats weighed about the 
same. The group fed a balanced diet thrived. The 
other group, fed foods formerly forbidden to children 
—candies and soft drinks—became listless, anemic, 
and reached a precarious condition from which they 
were rescued by a balanced diet, starting largely with 
milk. The pupils were reported to have been 
“amazed.” 


An interesting comparison of the economic status of 
school teachers and civil service employees was brought 
to light in Pekin, Ill. A teacher, college-trained and 
associated with the schools there for five years, studied 
his situation, with the result that he passed the civil 
service examination for mail carrier. His salary is now 
about $600 more than he received as a teacher, and 
he has a retirement allowance feature that is estimated 
as being some four hundred per cent better. The 
moral ? 


Factions in the turmoil of school politics in Chicago 
have had a merry summer. On the one hand, the board 
claims a saving of some $114,000 through competi- 
tive bidding among text-book publishers. On the 
other hand, a Chicago evening newspaper announces 
an investigation, sponsored by the Chicago Associa- 
tion of Commerce, to help straighten out the board's 
“tangled affairs.” Charles H. Judd of the University 
of Chicago was announced as the director of the in- 
quiry, aided by Nelson B. Henry, also of the univer- 
sity, and formerly head of the board’s budget bureau. 


States doubled the amount of federal money al- 
lotted for vocational education in 1934, according to 
an Office of Education bulletin. This expenditure of 
state and local money, it was pointed out, “is par- 
ticularly gratifying’’ in view of the fact that under the 
federal vocational education act during 1935, states 
were required merely to match federal money, dollar 
for dollar. Even during the four years preceding 
1935, when states were cutting appropriations, voca- 
tional education funds were overmatched by states. 


Says an Office of Education release: 
“During the school year 1934-35, .. . 
than 1,200 high-school pupils were enrolled in co- 


not more 


operative retail selling classes. . . . Fewer than 4,000 
high-school students were gaining the working ex- 
periences necessary for effective instruction in store 
work and elementary salesmanship. 

. . Even in cities in which the number of young 
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people entering employment in stores is larger than 
ever before, no efforts seem to be made to establish 
classes preparing for this large field of employment, the 
third largest in the country.” 


Fostering the development of public and school li- 
brary service throughout the United States will be a 
major activity of the federal government's new library 
agency in the Office of Education. Services of the 
new agency will include making surveys, etc., regard- 
ing public, school, college, university, and other li- 
braries; coordinating library service on the national 
level with other forms of adult education; developing 
library participation in federal projects; fostering 
nationwide coordination of research materials among 
the more scholarly libraries, interstate library coopera- 
tion, and developing public, school and other library 
service throughout the country. 


No more night schools, no more summer schools, 
and no more free feeding of undernourished children 
are some of the “no mores” that have resulted from 
the almost million dollar cut in the Buffalo, N. Y., 
school budget. Salaries which call for $9,000,000, are 
fixed, leaving but $1,210,000 to provide for other 
services. The original amount asked was $11,116,- 
355; the new figure, $10,210,000. 


Democrats of Texas on September 6 were called 
upon to adopt a resolution urging state aid for public 
libraries. Sixty-five per cent of the population of 
Texas is entirely without public library service, and 
147 counties and 34 towns with more than 5,000 popu- 
lation are without libraries, according to Miss LeNoir 
Dimmitt of the University of Texas. Miss Dimmitt 
reports that only 58 tax-supported free libraries exist 
in the entire state. In May, the Democrats defeated a 
resolution calling upon Congress and the legislatures 
of the several states to provide financial support for 
libraries. 


“Our school leaders may be right in making the 
North Carolina State Adopted Course of Study manda- 
tory and inflexible, with little or no regard for indi- 
vidual or community needs, but there are many who 
cannot string along with them in this,” is one reaction, 
expressed by the Elkin Tribune. The situation is 
especially acute, it is said, because of the problem of 
negro education. For example, two years of French 
are required, but no more than a third of the thous- 
and negro pupils in the high school in Charlotte, N. C., 
are said to want it. 


The extent to which Ohio's support of public schools 
has been curtailed is shown in a report by T. C. Holy 
of the bureau of educational research at Ohio State 
University. 


Average expenditure per pupil for current expense 
in city schools in 1934-35 was $81.10, compared to 
$104.89 in 1929-30. In villages the drop was greater, 
amounting to 37 per cent. The average expenditure 
per pupil for instruction dropped from $78.07 to 
$59.64 in city schools, and from $67.61 to $42.56 for 
exempted villages. 

Capital outlay dropped almost entirely from the pic- 
ture for city schools, amounting to but 81 cents in 
1934-35. “Per pupil” calculations were made on the 
basis of average daily attendance reported to the state 
department of education. 


According to a bulletin of the Office of Education, 
vocational training has aided in restoring to employ- 
ment a significant number of persons. ‘‘More than 
3,000 unemployed persons were retrained for new 
types of work and placed in employment in Georgia,” 
says the bulletin. 

California used vocational education funds to train 
unemployed persons as teachers of other unemployed. 
In Florida, 2,500 persons were reported as prepared 
for and assisted in obtaining employment through 
programs of training in public schools sponsored by the 
state division of vocational education. 

Arizona expected to reach 1,500 unemployed 
through training in placer mining classes. Nevada and 
other western states have set up similar classes, accord- 
ing to the report. In Arkansas, approximately all 
money available for vocational education was used for 
relief of unemployment. One hundred and twelve 
classes were organized for ‘“‘women on relief or in 
borderline situations, with an enrollment of 2,620, 
and 13 classes for unemployed women.” 


Another instance of American Legion Commander 
Ray Murphy's public statements regarding freedom of 
speech and freedom of teaching was his speech, 
“Youth, the Field for Americanism,’ made over a 
coast-to-coast network on July 4. Explained the 
commander: 

“This will be a doleful world indeed if we ever 
reach a point where there cannot be an honest differ- 
ence of opinion among intelligent men and women. 
I have little patience with those panicky souls who 
think the Republic is in danger because their neighbor 
may not happen to agree with their philosophy or in- 
terpretation of government. . . . 

“True Americanism most certainly does not consist 
of throttling or censoring free speech. It does not 
consist of distorting truth in education. It does not 
consist of forcing whole groups of citizens to sign 
pledges avowing and reavowing their Americanism, 
or of flailing little children to stand at salute before the 
flag of our country upon pain of imprisonment.” 
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Mr. Murphy, whose past utterances have frequently 
been in like vein, believes the most fertile field for 
instilling principles of true Americanism to be the 
children. He asserted his objection to regimenting 
children and to forcing views upon them and spoke 
ardently of the responsibility of preparing children for 
citizenship. 


Three hundred million dollars should be provided 
by the federal government in support of education, ac- 
cording to Paul R. Mort’s survey, Federal Support for 
Education. The findings are said to disclose that 
unless national funds are provided, millions of chil- 
dren in the poorer sections of the country must con- 
tinue to be denied adequate schooling. 

The survey recommends that the federal government 
begin its program by allocating sufficient funds to the 
states to guarantee a minimum of $15 a pupil, repre- 
senting $435 per elementary classroom, and $560 for 
each high-school classroom. 

To bring American education to an adequate stand- 
ard, the survey asserts that the government must 
eventually provide $60 a pupil, or $1,400,000,000 
annually, part of which would replace taxes now 
raised locally and would thus improve the general 
health of the tax system. The latter figure is a “‘de- 
ferred goal.” 

The survey contends that no discretionary powers 
or personal judgment need be involved, but that the 
states would automatically receive the educational aid 
according to a scientific formula. 


Colleges and Universities 


ENDOWMENTS. According to Pennsylvania Public 
Education, several of America’s privately endowed uni- 
versities noted for graduate study came out of the de- 
pression with endowments appreciably greater than 
when they went in. The following figures are cited: 


University 1929 1935 

Harvard ....... $93,000,000 $129,000,000 
, oa re $70,000,000 $ 96,000,000 
Chicago ....... $51,000,000 $ 59,000,000 
Princeton ...... $20,000,000 $ 27,000,000 


COLLEGE STUDENTS favor curbing the power of the 
Supreme Court of the United States, and revision of 
the Constitution to that effect, according to a survey 
made by the Associated Collegiate Press. 


EMPLOYMENT PRACTICES. According to a survey 
reported in Pennsylvania Public Education that in- 
cluded 752 colleges, universities, and teachers’ col- 
leges, the aggregate of full-time faculty members 
employed by 96 selected schools fluctuated very little 


since 1930. Eighty of the 96 institutions cut salaries ; 
eastern institutions were more successful in maintain- 
ing salary levels than western; the year of maximum 
cutting was 1932-33; the magnitude of the average 
cut was about 15 per cent; in only seven instances were 
these cuts regarded by the administrations as estab- 
lishing a new salary base. 

In 47 of the institutions, appointments are now 
made for one year, regardless of rank. There is said 
to be unmistakable evidence that the period of greatest 
stringency is over, and that improved conditions are 
indicated. 


BosToN UNIVERSITY will, for the first time in its 
history, require first-year men students to live in 
dormitories. The action is the result of surveys which 
lead to the conclusion that the freshman year is the 
most difficult in the entire college career. The faculty 
housing committee and the committee on varsity ac- 
tivities recommended that the away-from-home fresh- 
men live in the dormitories after they discovered that 
not a single freshman living in the residence hall this 
year failed an examination. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO scholars, working on the 
Dictionary of American English, have prepared the 
first section of publication, and at this time it probably 
has reached the market. The dictionary is an histori- 
cal record of what Americans have done with the 
English language in three centuries, and of new words 
and meanings that have been added. 

The dictionary has been in preparation at the uni- 
versity for ten years, under the direction of Sir William 
Craigie, well-known lexicographer. It is not a glossary 
of “slang,” but a record of words invented by Amer- 
icans, and of American usages which have become a 
natural part of the written language. 

Its first section will consist of 128 double-column 
pages. Twenty to twenty-five more sections will ap- 
pear within five years. 

Some of its interesting findings include these: 
George Washington was the first to use the English 
noun “average” asa verb. Thomas Jefferson is cited as 
the first to use the term “Americanism” as meaning 
attachment or adherence to this country. John Jay 
coined ‘‘Americanize’” the same year, 1797. Jefferson 
is also credited with both ‘““Anglomania” and “Anglo- 
phobia.” 

More than a thousand subscriptions at $50 each had 
been received by July 15, and included those of H. L. 
Mencken, Rockwell Kent, James Truslow Adams, 
Rupert Hughes, and Clifford Odets. 


GRAND Rapips COLLEGE OF APPLIED SCIENCE 
opened its doors for instruction on September 15 at 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Among the unique divisions of the new college is 
the school of law, finance, and administration, under 
the direction of Frederick Juchhoff, formerly head of 
the schools of law and business administration of the 
College of William and Mary, and for some years dean 
of the graduate school of business administration of 
the American University, Washington, D. C. 

The law school is based on the premise that law is 
one of the social sciences, and that a thorough under- 
standing of it can and should be possessed by all. Aims 
of the school are: to prepare for the practice of law; 
to train competent business advisers as to the legal side 
of business, industrial, and public-service enterprises ; 
to train future judges; to train future legislators; to 
train future teachers of law, and law writers; to train 
those upon whom the public will rely for sound advice 
and citicism as to legislation and the legal aspects of 
political affairs; and to carry on investigations of the 
problems of legal adjustment of human relations, and 
of how to meet these problems effectively. 

Admission to the law school is based upon the com- 
pletion of two years’ work in the field of the humanities 
and the social sciences. 

The Grand Rapids College of Applied Science is 
headed by Paul Voelker, formerly superintendent of 
public instruction in Michigan. Doctor Juchhoff is 
a member of Phi Delta Kappa. 


ILLINoIs STATE NORMAL UNIVERSITY, for the first 
time in its history of 78 years, will operate on a basis of 
selective admission during the coming year, the en- 
rollment being limited to 1,850 students. The purpose 
of the limitation is to bring about a better teacher 
product. 

After years of using an ‘admittedly antiquated” 
grading system on a strictly numerical basis, ‘‘Normal”’ 
this year has adopted a letter and an honor-point sys- 
tem. Other teachers colleges in Illinois, already using 
the letter plan, have made slight modifications in their 
grading systems, with the result that the system now in 
use at the University of Illinois is closely approximated. 
The plan of uniformity came as a result of the work of 
faculty committees from the various institutions. 

“Normal” now has a curricular affiliation with the 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, Mich., and will, 
upon the basis of North Central Association standards, 
accept for credit work finished by graduates of ac- 
credited high schools who have taken music at 
Interlochen. 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY'S school of education 
observed its tenth anniversary this summer. E. O. 
Melby, dean of the school, writing for the Summer 
Northwestern, sketches its brief history, and says: 

“The idea of a university which responds to the 
needs of its environment is in fact revolutionary. Uni- 


versities often assume that their objectives and pro- 
gtams are determined upon a purely internal basis; 
namely, the university does what it wants to do and the 
students come to it or do not come as they see fit. . . . 
For such an institution to set up activities in response 
to demands from a professional group would be 
viewed as a reflection upon the dignity of the institu- 
tion. Thus the School of Education in the mere daily 
routine of doing what it could to serve public educa- 
tion, really embarked upon a policy which has been 
rather uncommon. 

“. . . The ideal of service was effective in giving a 
practical character to classroom instruction. Still more 
important, it influences the relationships between 
students and faculty. Since the faculty of the school 
was constantly in touch with the problems of public 
education it tended to view educational problems in 
terms of the aims and objectives of public education. 
. . . The school must in fact devote itself to the de- 
velopment of its students as persons. In short, no one 
in the School of Education is more important than the 
student. . . . 

“As yet the School of Education has no special plan 
which it views as panacea for educational ills. It has 
no accepted procedures. . . . Respect for personality, 


faith in human beings, and belief in the desirability of 
growth and change are principles which the school 
hopes to apply more widely and effectively. . . .” 


UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY, as the result of ap- 
proval of the university senate of certain recommenda- 
tions of the board of trustees, now provides for the 
professional degree of Master of Arts in Education, 
open to students who have the Bachelor of Arts, or 
Bachelor of Arts in Education; and the Master of 
Science in Education, open to students who have the 
Bachelor of Science or the Bachelor of Science in Edu- 
cation degrees. 

The language requirement for the Masters’ degrees 
will now be satisfied by an examination given by the 
foreign language department offering the language 
instruction. The passing of this examination will 
satisfy one of the two language requirements for the 
doctorate. 

All summer sessions in state-owned colleges of Ken- 
tucky will be eight weeks in length, beginning with 
the summer of 1937. At the University, the first sum- 
mer term will last five weeks, with courses and credits 
the same as the first term of 1936. The second period 
will last three weeks, with students registering for but 
one unit course to last three hours a day. 


OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY has added a new depart- 
ment of speech to its activities, the work to begin with 
the autumn quarter of 1936. The new department will 
bring together instruction and other activities in the 
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fields of public speaking, phonetics, and dramatics. 

Victor A. Ketcham has been designated chairman of 
the new department, with the rank of professor. He 
has been on the department of English faculty of Ohio 
State since 1913. 

G. Oscar Russell, professor of phonetics and di- 
rector of Ohio State’s speech clinic and phonetics 
laboratories, will have the rank of professor, as will 
Early W. Wiley. Other members of the department 
include H. A. Miller, Marie K. Mason, Bert Emsley, 
D. W. Riley, J. C. Cotton, and Frances E. Jones. 

Seven courses and four “short courses’”’ were offered 
during the summer session of the Radio Junior Col- 
lege from WOSU, the work being conducted by Ohio 
State in cooperation with the educational section of 
the WPA. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE this summer in- 
augurated a new course for teachers, that of teaching 
how to instruct classes in safe automobile driving. 
The course was under the direction of Amos E. Ney- 
hart. Four automobiles with dual controls were used 
in the course. 

Condensed college courses, “shorn of theories,” are 
being given department managers and ranking fore- 
men in three large Milwaukee factories by H. W. 
Stover, assistant professor of economics in extension. 
His subjects deal specifically with problems of recov- 
ery and readjustment in modern industry. 


RUTGERS UNIVERSITY'S new press, establishment of 
which was announced at the 170th anniversary com- 
mencement last June, has issued its first publication, a 
book of 575 pages entitled “Pedology,” by Jacob S. 
Joffe. It is said to be the first book of its kind in the 
English language which may be used as a text. No 
other additional publications of the Rutgers Press are 
listed for early appearance. The press does not have a 
plant of its own, and publications are accepted only 
after approval as to form and content by a faculty 
committee. 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA'S ‘“Com- 
prehensive Seminar,” organized in September, 1934, 
offers an unusual two-year program centering about 
educational problems. Its personnel is composed of 
professionally-able educationalists who wish to secure 
professional improvement without qualifying for ad- 
vanced degrees, and of doctoral candidates who, hav- 
ing completed at least one half-year’s work subsequent 
to the Master's degree, show an understanding of the 
fundamental problems of education as well as promise 
of scholastic achievement. 


TEACHERS COLLEGE students tossed away notebooks 
and library cards for one blissful day, August 1, and 
enjoyed the twentieth annual men’s steak dinner “‘cut- 


up” at the Horace Mann School for Boys in Riverdale. 
Nearly 1,000 attended the event. 

An informal atmosphere was maintained throughout 
the day, culminating in the serving of 16-ounce T-bone 
steaks, with “‘all the fixin’s,”” and coffee in tin cups. 

Philip S. Sayles, principal of Gould Academy, 
Bethel, Me., was general chairman this year. “In- 
formative as well as sensational” bulletins were issued 
regularly by J. D. Leith, University of North Dakota. 

George D. Strayer acted as coordinator and general 
adviser to the student committee. He holds a record 
of never having missed one of the men’s steak dinners. 
Others on the faculty committee included N. L. Engel- 
hardt, E. S. Evenden, E. H. Reisner, J. R. McCaughy, 
Jesse H. Newlon, E. K. Fretwell, Paul R. Mort, Clif- 
ford L. Brownell, D. P. Cottrell, W. L. Hughes, R. B. 
Spence, Frank W. Cyr, W. R. Odell, and W. B. 
Featherstone. 


UNIVERSITY OF TEXAS students who will go through 
college ‘‘on a shoestring” this fall will receive the bene- 
faction of the Commons, university cafeteria. For 
those who cannot afford the average food bill of $18 
monthly, there will be a counter at which a meal to 
cost approximately fifteen cents may be purchased 
twice a day. Students who take advantage of the 
low-priced meal will dine in the regular cafeteria and 
will receive the same service and courtesy accorded 
other patrons. 

The rehabilitation division of the Texas state de- 
partment of education paid tuition and laboratory fees 
of 70 physically disabled persons at the University of 
Texas last year. One of the recent graduates, sent to 
the university by the rehabilitation division, received 
Phi Beta Kappa honors, and other students are on a 
parity with regular students in intelligence. 

The General Education Board has granted the uni- 
versity $8,000 to help defray the cost of continuing 
the state program of curriculum revision, which is 
under the direction of Fred C. Ayer, professor of 
educational administration. 


WASHINGTON STATE COLLEGE has effected an ar- 
rangement with the University of Halle, at Halle-Saale, 
Germany, whereby an exchange of research fellows 
will be made on a year basis. A. M. Schlehuber will 
go to Germany from State College, October 1; his 
place will be taken by Martin Schlegtendal. 


WAYNE UNIVERSITY announces a new four-year 
curriculum leading to the degree of bachelor of science 
in secretarial training. The course is intended to meet 
the needs of students who want practical office training 
and at the same time desire to study college subjects. 
One high-school year in stenography and typewriting 
is prerequisite for advanced courses in these subjects. 








THE RECORDS of the twenty- 
seventh fiscal year have been 
closed, the annual audit of the 
chapter books has been completed, 
and the certified public accountant has made his an- 
nual analysis of all receipts and disbursements and 
placed his stamp of approval upon the records and 
balances. We are well into the twenty-eighth fiscal 
year of Phi Delta Kappa and since this corporation, 
although non-profit in character and without any cap- 
ital stock, has, as of June 1, about 19,000 stockholders 
of whom more than 10,000 are concerned about their 
interest in the corporation, it may be well that we note 
some of the facts that are of general interest. 

The national office was responsible to the fraternity 
last year for total receipts amounting to more than 
$50,000 and its expenditures (including the purchase 
of bonds, jewelry for resale, etc.) were more than 
$42,000 leaving a balance of over $8,000 in cash on 
hand to start the new fiscal year. In addition the office 
is responsible for the care of the Life Membership 
Funds, the Reserve Fund, the special appropriations 
which altogether aggregate nearly $25,000. There is 
nothing startling or unusual about these figures but 
they do reveal Phi Delta Kappa as a going concern of 
responsible character. Perhaps there is an element of 
the unusual in the situation which is worthy of com- 
ment. It is scarcely more than twelve years ago that 
the national organization was unable to finance itself 
and the national council through the usual sources of 
income and at that time (1924) a pro rata assessment 
was made upon the campus chapters. The chapters 
responded without exception, all obligations were met, 
and since that time the normal income has been suf- 
ficient to cover all obligations and to maintain a con- 
servative reserve fund. 

The annual budget of the national organization is 
now approximately $27,000. This covers office rental, 
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publication of the magazine, expenses of the district 
representatives, expenses of the executive committee, 
cost of the national council and of the district confer- 
ences, salaries of clerical staff and executive officer, and 
such items as postage, printing, supplies, and equip- 
ment. The total budgetary expenditures last year 
amounted to a little less than $24,000. The expendi- 
tures above that amount represent non-budgetary items 
such as the purchase of jewelry and investments. 

The membership in the fraternity continues to grow 
and new chapters are added to the fraternity roll from 
time to time. The enrollment has increased by 850 
initiates since June 1 and there are several active pros- 
pects for new campus and field chapters. At the pres- 
ent time, there are 46 campus chapters and 30 field 
chapters in the fraternity. Within the past ten years 
ten new campus chapters and seventeen new field chap- 
ters have been installed. 

The statistics appearing in the table following give 
an accurate picture of the growth of the fraternity dur- 
ing the past seven years. It is interesting to note in ad- 
dition that the membership in the national organiza- 
tion has increased to nearly three times its size of ten 
years ago. As the fraternity has grown older, how- 
ever, the proportion of the membership classified as 
“nominal” has increased and the proportion in “good 
standing” has decreased. While this has caused a 
great deal of concern in the organization as a whole, 
it is not altogether unexpected. The District Confer- 
ences this year and the field chapters will give attention 
to the problem in an effort to determine causes and 
possible means of overcoming the tendency. The 
nominal list increased from 5,002 on May 31, 1935, to 
6,031 on May 31, 1936. Many of these are “‘lost’’ and 
doubtless an additional number are among the de- 
ceased although unreported to the chapters or the na- 
tional office. 




































. PRESENT IN GOOD PER CENT IN ADDED TO 
a: cae TIO, TSAR ENROLLMENT: TOTAL DUTIATES STANDING GOOD STANDING RESERVES 
21 1929-30 11,315 1,036 7,768 68.7 $3,352.20 
22 1930-31 12,405 1,161 8,607 69.4 1,231.48 
23 1931-32 13,737 1,411 9,282 67.6 3,001.75 
24 1932-33 14,944 1,267 9,068 60.7 3,068.30 
25 1933-34 16,146 1,324 9,371 58.0 2,226.40 
26 1934-35 17,468 1,379 9,609 55.0 3,545.69 
27 1935-36 19,029 1,641 10,224 $3.7 3,348.56 








* Exclusive of deceased, dropped, demitted, and duplicates by transfer. 














Directory of Campus Chapters . 


DISTRICT NO. 1. 


States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 

FRED STETSON, District Representative, Professor of Educa- 
tion, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore. 

Nu—University of Washington 
Francis F. Powers, ei 114 Education Hall, University of 
Washington, Seattle, W 

Cu1—University of Oregon 
Joseph Holaday, Secretary, School of Education, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Or 

AtpHa GaMMA—State ‘College of Washington 
parrigg H. Ainsworth, Secretary, Box 247, College Station, Pull- 
man, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO, 2. 


States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 
L. L. STANDLEY, District Representative, Principal, Burbank 
Junior High School, Berkeley, if. 
Detta—Stanford University 
S. Joseph De Brum, Secretary, Box No. 1165, Stanford Univer- 
versity, Calif. 
are er | of California 
hn D. Seidel, Secretary, Haviland Hall, University of Cali- 
Bes Berkeley, Calif. 
Pe Epsiton—University of Southern California 
Philip A. Libby, Secretary, Box No. 123, University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Avpua Zeta—University of Arizona 
John F. Walker, Secretary, Bin-A, University Station, College 
of Education, Tucson, Ariz. 
Atrxa Omicron—Claremont Colleges 
Carey S. Bliss, Secretary, Education Department, Harper Hall, 
Claremont Colleges, Claremont, Calif. 
ALPHA Demksn-alverder of Utah 
W. Melvin Strong, Secretary, Stewart Training School, Uni- 
versity of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Acpua Cu1—University of California at Los Angeles 
— Olmstead, Secretary, 405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, 
if. 
DISTRICT NO. 3. 


States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


BERTRAM HARRY, District Representative, Professor of Edu- 
cation, San Antonio Junior College, San Antonio, Tex. 

Gamma—University of Missouri 
F. Olin Capps, Secretary, University High School, University of 
Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 

Karra—University of Kansas 
William B. perma ecgg Secretary, 117 Fraser Hall, University 
of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 

Mvu—University of Texas 
Beverley Nance, Secretary, Box No. 1642, University Station, 
Austin, Tex. 

Arua ALPHA—University of Oklahoma 
F. F. Gaither, Treasurer, Box 213, Faculty Exchange, Univer- 
sity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

AvpHa Detta—Kansas State College 
C. V. Williams, Secretary, Department of Education, Kansas 
State College, Manhattan, Kan. 


DISTRICT NO. 4, 


States: Wyoning, Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Iowa, Minnesota. 
ARNOLD E. JOYAL, District Representative, Professor of Educa- 
oad College of Liberal Arts, University of Denver, Denver, 
‘olo 
Ersiton—University of Iowa 
Edgar Tanruther, Yomi College of Education, University of 
Iowa, Iowa City, I 
Era—University of Bissell 
Robert Pace, Secretary, Room 208, Burton Hall, University of 
Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Omicron—University of Nebraska 
cane A. Bowers, Secretary, 605 South 14th Street, Lincoln, 
e 
ALrna THEeTa—University of North Dakota 
Lawrence W. Hanson, Secretary, Box No. 546, University Sta- 
tion, Grand Forks, N. D. 
ALPHA Mu—Colorado State College of Education 
Leon C. Mulling, Secretary, Colorado State College of Educa- 
tion, Greeley, Colo. 
Atpua S1GMa—University of Denver 
Renee B. Walters, Secretary, 2045 S. Clarkson Ave., 
olo. 


Denver, 


hy ae 


DISTRICT NO. 5. 
Mlinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 


EB. WETHEROW, District Representative, Superintendent of 
Atpua—Indiana ey 


Seng’ A Box 313, Union Building, Indiana 
Uni be 
ZetTa— niversity of 
Theodore D. Frost, Fi 
Pi_ University. of oe 3 
Heber Rumble, Secretary, 102 University High School, Urbana, 
S1¢ma—Ohio State Universi 
1. 1. Waite, Secretary, BE vsses ounnek Gi wads bee 


sity, Columbus, O 
Ursitox—Northwesterg 


States: 
ginia, 


Sees Saeo ot Whale, Kalen 


Lou 
Kentucky, 


Peeing ghd NO. 6. 

States: 1g nan Rew Ye Massachusetts, Rhode 
Islan ow York, es “Feanspivania, Rew ersey, Delaware, Mary- 
land, 

THEODORE a.  SIEDLE, District go aS Assistant 
— aie of Education, University of Pittsburgh, Pitts- 

T 

a University 
Byrne J. H Secretary, bo 113, Teachers College, Colum- 

“ bia Taree F ai York, N 
HET. ear gg 2 

ag m B. Galireik $1 Goldwin Smith Hall, Cornell Univer- 

sity, 


thaca, N 
Iora—Harvard University 
— Rosen, een, Soemneys © Lawrence Hall, Kirkland Street, Cam- 


Xi University Tone Pittsbu ‘in vu - 
Clarence Long, Secretary, tate Hall, University 
Pittsburgh, ag rm Rk 
Ruo—New York Universi 
en - rafflin, Siieniury, 373 Mamaroneck Avenue, White 
ains, N. 
Ne ar gg of Pennsylvania 
Roderic D, Matthews, Secretary, Room 100, Bennett Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Atpua Era—Temple University 
Joseph Meister, Box 141 Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Apna Lawspa—Boston University 
Allan Acomb, School of Education, Boston Univer- 
sity, 29 Exeter Serine ™~ Mass. 


ALPHA 7 
Lauren Mhibsid, Secret Sosiery, School of Education, Rutgers Uni- 


verei 5 Some da 


Atha Searetaty, 1716 Bow sird Bt, Baldisore, Ma. 
scher, re, 
ee Geete 


ohn F 
Aisan te ge  scoage a 
. Free, re Summer Session Office, Pennsyl- 
vania State College, tate College, Pa. 
ALPHA 2 University 
Howard C. A ina Renetery, School of Education, Syracuse Uni- 
versity, re N. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 
States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi, Georgia, Alabama, Florida. 
ULLEH W, LRANE ny See! Sergenaties, Professor of Ed- 
u n, College, N. ashville, T 
Ps1—Peabody College — 
Arthur W. Brewington, Secretary, Peabody College, Nashville, 


Tenn. 
Atpua Beta—Uni of Virginia 
ring fe june. Ss ag D, Peabody Hall, Univer- 
sity of Virginia, University, 
Aszing Kaprpa—University of Tome 
. D. Mueller, Secretary, Box No. "4226, University of Tennes- 
a Knoxville, Tenn, 
Arua X1—University of Alabama 
C. E. Williams, Secretary, University of Alabama, University, 





DISTRICT NO. 1. 
States: Washington, Oregon, Idaho, Montana. 


‘ortland, Oregon 
ames W. Manning, Secretary, 7235 S. E. Lincoln, Portland, 





Apna Beta—Tacoma, Washington 
J. A. Arnold, Secretary, Fern Hill School, Tacoma, Wash. 


DISTRICT NO. 2. 
States: California, Nevada, Arizona, Utah, New Mexico. 


Atrua—San Francisco, California 
H. L. Forkner, Secretary, 240 East 10th St., Oakland, Calif. 


De.ta—Fresno, California 
Norman Walsh, Secretary, Fresno High School, Fresno, Calif. 


Epstton—Los Angeles, California 
oo a T. Williams, Secretary, 931 Dos Robles Place, Alhambra, 


Era—Santa Barbara, California ; 
Roy L. Soules, Secretary, 1235 Chapala, Santa Barbara, Calif. 


X1-—Sacramento, California 
Cc. F. Busey. Secretary, State Department of Education, Sacra- 
mento, Calif. 


Tav—Salt Lake City, Utah 
. Easton Persate Secretary, 223 State Capitol, Salt Lake City, 


Omeca—San Diego, California 7 f 
Eliot F. Landon, Secretary, 3111 Freeman, San Diego, Calif. 


DISTRICT NO. 3. 
States: Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Arkansas, Texas. 


Betra—St. Louis, Missouri ‘ 
C. I. Fleming, Secretary, 3655 Humphrey, St. Louis, Mo. 


Gamma—State of Kansas rene 
E. K. Hillbrand, Secretary, Wichita University, Wichita, Kan. 


Tuera—Kansas City, Missouri 
Arthur W. Gilbert, Secretary, 5601 Holmes, Kansas City, Mo. 


Karrpa—Warrensburg, Missouri 
Byron L. Westfall, Secretary, State Teachers College, Warrens- 
burg, Mo. 

Omicron—Kirksville, Missouri 
Ben W. Leib, Secretary, 901 S. Florence, Kirksville, Mo. 


Pi—San Antonio, Texas 
L. W. Fox, Secretary, Vocational and Technical High School, 
San Antonio, Tex. 

Ruo—Pittsburg, Kansas 
Ralph A. Fritz, Secretary, Kansas State Teachers College, Pitts- 
burg, Kan. 


Pui1—Tulsa, Oklahoma 
Earl C. Denney, Secretary, Franklin School, Tulsa, Okla. 


Atpna Atpua—Houston, Texas 
C. J. Niissle, Secretary, 1810 Courtland, Houston, Tex. 


Directory of Field Chapters 
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DISTRICT NO. 4. 


States: M Colorado, North Dakota, South Dakota, Neb- — 
raska, Iowa, Minnesota. a 


Tota—State of South Dakota 
A. W. Edwards, Secretary, State College, Brookings, S. D. 


Lamapa—State of Colorado 
George A. Irvin, Secretary, State College of Education, Greeley, — 


ee ee U of ‘ 
. tn * tary, Municipal University Omaha, — 

DISTRICT NO. s. { 

States: Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Kentucky. 
Zera—Detroit, Michigan : 

Malcolm P. Price, Secretary, Board of Education, Detroit, Mich. 


Mv—Muncie, Indiana q 
Vernal H. Carmichael, Secretary, Ball State Teachers College, | 
Muncie, Ind. 


Nu—Chicago, Illinois 
Joseph J. Urbancek, Secretary, 1112 Grant St., Evanston, Il. 
Urstton—Milwaukee, Wisconsin 2 
5 oburn Ralph, Secretary, Washington School, Wauwatosa, 
is. . 


Cut—tTerre Haute, Indiana 
perey Elder, Secretary, State Teachers College, Terre Haute, 
nd. 


Apna Gamma—Kalamazoo, Michigan a 
— Pennell, Secretary, State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, | 
ich. % 


Apna Detta—South Bend, Indiana 
Glenn Kropf, Secretary, Riley High School, South Bend, Ind. 


ALPHA Epstton—Hammond, Indiana 
Borden Purcell, Secretary, Whiting High School, Whiting, Ind. 


Avpua Zeta—Evansville, Indiana 
er Harmeyer, Secretary, 853 East Mulberry St., Evansville, © 
nd. 
DISTRICT NO. 6. &g 
States: Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire Massachusetts, Rhode ~ 
Island, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Delaware, Mary- _ 
land, Connecticut, District of Columbia. a 
No Field Chapters in this District. 


DISTRICT NO. 7. 


States: Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessce, Low- 
felane, Micslaclopl, Gectain Mitbann. iorita. ” 


No Field Chapters in this District. 





To Field Members: If you are within the territory of any of these — 
field chapters and not on the mailing list of the chapter, send © 
your name and address to the secretary listed above. If you are 
near to a campus chapter and wish to attend the meetings of the © 
chapter, send your name and to the secretary of the ~ 
campus chapter listed on the previous page. 


